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0, Inn, Procan. 


To his worthy friend Captain Cr«ſo up- 
on his excellent tranſlation of the 
Duke of Rabas. Le par ſaicũ 
Capitaine. 
COMBS brain contriv'd at once the fate 
Of his great (elf and of the Romane State, 
wich mightic action Aus d, x here - ere he ſtood, 
The — to ſweat forth humane bloud. 
Who tam'd ion ſo, as in that ſinne 
His own contrivance had the traitour bin. 
How nimble-ecar'd ! and with what hen gh. 


He could diſcern advantage | and then 

' * waves, winds, hunger, watching, 
1 accidents through which he oft did dare. 
How patient for his ends | How quickly he 
Unthought of could defeat his | 
Whoſe expedition, as an engine hurl'd 
Him from one fide to th' of the world ; 
Whoſe way of victory begot the fame, 
That he but went, and ſaw, and overcame. 
Dark ſtratageme,quick action, and the all 
Of him built up a mighty Generall. 
And to make wonder gaze more, he could be 
Th — pe and th Hiſtorie : 
As if his mightie acts to vanquiſh men 
Had been on purpoſe done to trie his pen. 
Oblivion ſo threw duſt upon what he 
Moſt fairly wrote unto poſteritie. 

And thou, brave man at arms, great Ram, haſt tan: 


warte 


ſit unto our times, and fo apply. 


12 The 


1 — — 


„ 


. 


thinks, T ſce 
ic, 
That — undergo ſuch care. 
Mou ſtill in thy endeavours, and ſhine bright: .#. 


His glorie's great that lends to others light. 


To the right worſhipfull , 
Sir Sohn Hobart Knight and Baronner, 
Sir Thomas Woodhouſ Knight & Baronnet, 
Sir Fohn Holland Baronnet, 
Sir Hamon le Strange Knight , 
Sir Edward Walderave Knight, 
Sir Charles le — Knight, 
Sir Robert Kemp Knight, Deputie Liente: 
nants of Norfolk and Norwich, 
And Clement Corbet, DoRour of the 
Civil law, Chancellour, and 


Deputie Licutenant 
of Norwich. 


Right Worſhipfull, 


4 Great book is a great miſchief («a 
\t it & in the Gre _ *. 
{* \& therefore it was well ſud of Se- 

D neca, Magni artificis eſt clau- 

fade multum in exiguo. Such aw Artiſt the 
late great Generall the Duke of Rohan — 
here proved himſelf, in his excellent abbri 
ment of Ceſars warres, with his own 
vations upon them; and his Militia of the 
Greeks aud Romanes. His work if like 
ruits which are dried in the ſunne; contra- 

A2 Hed 
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Hed to a (mall bulk, but fall o ance 
and — The — — 
ved me to communicate it to our Natio 
in theſe times of action. May it pleaſe you 
to afford it your Patronage, and to accept it 
4s 4 teftimonie of all due reſpetts from 


Your moſt humble 


Servant, 


F.C. 
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Es ar having the government of the 
ol. for the ſpace of five years, 

che firſt war that he made there was 
c gainſt the Swiſſes, cauſed by the am- gelvetũ. 
bition of Orgerorix, who was a rich, noble and 
powerfull man in that Nation: He perſwaded 
this people ( which were bardy by nature, and 
exerciſed in arms by the warres which they 
had with their neighbours) to inlarge them- 
ſelves into Gaia, a countrey more ſpacious and 
better then their own. For this effect ( reſolu- 
tion being taken) they rake three years ſpace 
to make their preparations : In which time they 
furniſh themſelves with waggons and horſes of 
burden, raking order that all their countrey be 
i —_—_ toall ſorts of grain to make their pro- 
viſion of victuall, and name Orgeterix to be 
their Generall and Conductour, who for his 
— imployeth that time in fortifying himſelf 

y the aſſiſtance of his neighbours, perſwadeth F 
Caſticus a Burgundian to make himſelf Lord of Se 
his countrey as his father had been, draweth in * 
Dwnmorix of Autun, brother to Divitiacus to 
the ſame deſigne, the molt powerfull man of his 
eitie, and giveth him his daughter in | 
But the Suiſſet, being ever jealous of their liber« 
tie, and perceiving that Orgetorix aſpired to 

? A3 bring 


3 


1 


n 


* 


Naurgei. 
Tulingi. 
Latobrici. 


Rhodanus. 


AVON 


— — nm - 
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bring them under ſubjection, ſeiſed on his per- 
ſon ; and during the conteſtations about his tri- 
all (having a great train of kinsfalks and 
partakers) he died in prifon. This abated not the 
deſigne of this people; which on their appoint- 
ed day having taken as much victuall as would 
ſerve them for three moneths, burnt the reſt of 
their corn, and all their cities to the number of 
twelve,and 4. hundred villages,and having per- 
ſwaded thoſe of Baſil, Diſt atingen, and Clacky, 
their neighbours, to do the like, they depart and 
march rowards Geneva,there to palle theRhoſne. 
Ceſar having intelligence thereof goeth ſpeedi- 
ly to Geneva, aſſembleth what forces he can, 
cauſeth a bridge tobe broken down which lay 
upon the Rhoſne, and maketh a ditch and ram- 
pire of eighteen miles long from the lake of Ge» 
neus to the hill ura, to hinder their paſlage over 
the Rbeſve. Which the Sui ſſes underſtanding ſend 
deputies to him to deſire paſſage: he holdeth 
them in ſuſpenſe, and promiſeth them anſwer 
at another time; mean while he prepareth to 
hinder them: and they (after refuſall, and 
having attempted the paſſage in vain) take 
theit way through B ur gundie which D «mnxo- 
ria procured for them. Which Ceſar ob- 
ſerving, leaveth Labienu at. Geneva, goeth 
and levieth new Legions, followeth them, 
and lighting upon them at the e of 
the Sao/ne defcateth the fourth part of their 
troups, which were not as yet paſſed over, Af. 
ter that, he maketh a bridge over the river, and 
purſueth them: but his victuall beginning to fall 
ſhort,and perceiving that Dem hindered 


thoſe of Autun from affording him 3 
ons 


F. 
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4 
viſions as they had he acquainteth 
Divitiacus with it, feng friend and 
brother to Dwmnorix; whac h it, inter- 
cedeth far him, and obteineth his pardon, After 
that, having learned that the Suiſſe were. in» 
camped at the foot of a hill, he cauſeth it to 
be viewed, and finding it tobe of eaſie accefſe, 
he ſendeth Labienus thither ( cauſing him to 
march all night ) to gain the top of the hill: and 
in the morning, having put his forces into bat · 
talia, he diſpatcheth Cenſdius to diſcover ; who, 
having taken the allarm of Lalienus, returneth 
to Ceſa that the enemy bad ſeiſed the top af 
the hill, which ſtayed him that day from de- 
feating the Swifor, The day following he ta- 
eth t 
armie: which the S#iſſes perceiving, follow him, 
Ceſar ſeeing them coming himſelf of 
a hill, embattelleth his army about the middle of 
the deſcent,8 on the top he quartereth two new 
levied legions and all the baggage, alighteth 
and ſendeth away his horſe, and cauſeth all the 
reſt to do the like, to ſhev / them that they mult 
overcome or die. The Suiſſes charge him; he de- 
feateth them and purſueth them hotly, forbid- 


deth thoſe of Langres to aſſiſt them with viy- Lingener, 


all, and in the end conſtraineth them to ſubmit 
to his diſcretion : He diſarmeth them, receiverh 
hoſtages, and forceth them to return to inha- 
bit their countrey, and reedifie their houſes. 
And of three hundred ſixtie eight thouſand per- 
ſons (whereot there were ninetie two thou- 
ſand bearing arms ) there returned in all but 
an hundred and ten thouſand. 

A4 Obſer. 


Beanine to diſtribute corn to his BibraFe. 


# 


T*. reſolation of this people, which ſtemeth to be bars 
been, and which ſor the bad ſucceſſe is univerſal 
condemned, hath ntverthelefſe the ſame principles which 
al Conquer ours bave, namely, the deſire of command and 
enlarging themſelves: and they are remar table in their fore- 
cafi — yeares preparation, in thtir conftancie for not 
from their defigne after the death of their Gene- 
rat; and in the execution thereof, burning their goodr 
and huuſts te the end they might leave themſelves no hope 
of ſafttit, but onely is the ſharpneſſe of their ſwords. 
mce we gather, that we ought not te undertake 
any defigne timorouſly, nor to look to the means of 
eſcape but rather of overcoming. For if in the beginning 
of a dangerous define you make known a way of eſcape;t 
dmpatience or naturall timarouſneſſe of men maketh tbem 
find out that way whon the leaft accigent that befalleth. 
And if the Suiſſes bad not met with the incomparable virtue 
of Ceſar, who by bis valour,induftrie, diligence and gon 
oriune ſtayed their ſurie, they might bave atteined the 
ſcope of thetr enterpriſes. 

In the managing of bis warre Caſar bath ſhewed (at 
in all ether ) that that which bath made him fortunate in 
85 exploits bath principally been bis invariable order of 

camping ſtrong (y, alwayes entrenching bimſelf, that ſo 

be might never be competled to fizht but when be pleaſed, 
and that be might lay bold on ſuch occaſions as offered 
themſelves to defeat bu enemies ; alſo bu providexce in 
taking care that bis proviſion of vita failed not ; and 
his continuall keeping of bis ſouldiers in exerciſe and in 
breath, to make them able to execute bis defignes readily 
and in good order. 
: 1 The pardon of Dumnorix is obſervable + h natural 
clemency indaced bim to it, ſuffering bimelf ts be over- 
come by the intreaties of hu brother Dividacus whom be 
loved :Nevertheleſſe be cauſed beed to be taten ia hu de- 
portments, that ſo be might receive no new inconveniences 
by him afterward.  ' 

The errour of Conſidius ſbeweth bow much it concern- 
eth to ſend men of experience to diſcover an army: And 
the commanding of the Suiſſes to return and reinbabite 
their countrie was an att of prudence, thereby 9 


The complete Cm.. 8 
be Germanes (being « moſt powerfull nation) from pre- 
cupation thereof, and by that means their neighbour- 


bars to Provence, 
fall 0 
ich The ſecond warre. 


fore He ſubject of the ſecond warre was his: 
9 The diviſion of the Aavergnats and Autu- 2 & 
volt puiſſant people in Gaia had called in the 
hope” Fermanet, by the help of which the firſt had o- 
dr. Frercome the other; nevertheleſſe they all found 
w_ hemſclves oppreſſed, and the conquerours 
1 Jnuch more then the conquered : for theſe were 
— diſcharged for ſome tribute and hoſtages, and 
thew From the other the Germans took the 
arb. reateſt part of their lands, inſomuch thar all 
bs ir 8 themſclves ſubdued, they hold an aſſem- 
the ply of States by the permiſſion of (ar to deſire 
tis aid, which he promiſeth. But having ſent to 
d (a FArioviſtur,the Generall of the Germaner, to this 
* , he received replies ſo inſolent, that at laſt 
at ſo hey fell fowl ;where Ceſar defeated him, and 
el, Khaced both him and all the Germanes out of 
«/lia,forcing them to paſſe the Rhine again. 
Theſe two wars were finiſhed in one ſummer. 


Obſervations. 

pHereby we may obſerve how dangerom ſuch auxi- 
liarie ſucconrs are, eſpecially when you require 
ben of aprople more all then Ceſar bath 
driven out Arionitus, but the Gauls hate dane 
thing but changed maiſter. He imbarked hi # this 
& for two reaſons:the firſt, becauſe be ſu thu 
iſſant nation, ta bing ſooting inGallia,might come to 4 
Provence, — and tbe other, 

t thereby be infonuated bimſulſ-inlenſebly into the con- 


of the ſaid Gauls. which 2 be managed ſo 
1 1 
ac 
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that by the aid of the one be conquered the other, and iu 
the end ſubdued all, 

we mult ſurther obſerve bis diligence (ſo much 
mended in all bis actions) to poſſeſſe bimſulf of Belancon 
baving prevented bus enemies, and by this means provide 
for the nouriſhment of his armie. There it was that a pa 
ni te ſear ſeiſed upon bus ſouldiers, which began by the 
luntiers : who deſiring to depart diſcouraged the reff, 
that ſo they might cover their own ſhame by the genera! he 
delinquencie of the armie : — daxgeraxs thing | that 
and whereof « Generall of an army ought to take extras - the 
dinary care, neuer to hx r any battel untill be bath re- 
eovered bis ſouldiers ſpirits again; which Celar did at this 
time by making an oration to them, wherein be excelled. 
Re ſurt ber bee bimſtlf ( as many other commanders, 
eſpecially Marius ) by encamping ffrongly before this ter- 
rib mic, and mating bu ſauldiers know by ſmall ir- 
miſbes that their enemies were nat invincible nor more 
valiant then themſelves; and cauſing them to conceive 
that joyning order and militarie diſcipline to the prudenct n 
of their Generall, they were their ſuperiours. For the Ro- 
mancs have never conquered atber nations by their great 
number, nor by their valeur, but by their knowledge in 
warre, ( which they alwayes exerciſed) by the obſerva- 
tion of their order, and entrenchment of their camp. 
1Whereupon we muff con hdr that Arioviſtus being encamp- 
ed berweer Ceſar and the place from whence be bad bi 
victuall, and that Ceſar nat being able to draw bim to 
battel in fue dayer, aſter that be bad well fortified that 
camp he goeth with all bis army is battaglia to ſortifie a 
ſmall ons, in a place of advantagr, two miles diſtant from 
the firfl, and which favoured the way for bis villual, 
making the third part of his army to work wbiteff the 
other 1wo thirds flood in battagiia, which repulſad the 
troups which Arioviſtus ſent to binder the ſaid fortifica- 
tien: which being made he leaveth two legions there and 
leadeth away the reſt into bu old camp.Thenext day Ceſar 
putteth bimſtlf into hattetlia between the two camps, but 

ng retired, Arioviſtos afſTulteth the ſmall one, and is re- 
pulſed. Ceſar having thus reconfirmed the courages of bi 
ſouldiers, ſallieih out with bis whole armit in battaglia, 
and gotth up tothe very treucher of Arioviſtus, pr b 
bim to fight ; who ſallietb au, and is defeated, 


— 
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N The third warre. 
ſancon The II. Book, 
provide 


at @ pa Eſars third warre was againſt the Belge, 
be 5 the third part of Gallia, and at that time 
ee eee 
w thi , r the aules in peace 

—— he Remener, they feared an aſſault ; beſides they 
were ſolicited by certain Gaw/: diſcontented, or 
bitious:the one of which toak as little pleaſure 


82 Ceſar, having underſtood theſe great preparati- 


I Djvitiaew and thoſe of Antun ; and being aſla- 
ncamp-j£<d of thoſe of Rem, which declared them- 
ad bu ſelves for him, he goeth & encampeth upon the 
biw to river Daiſne near to Soeiſſout, relieveth Brenne, Ar. 
17 and (the enemy attempting to paſſe that river) S ner. 
ut * he oppoſeth and killeth a great number of them. — 
uad, After that, victuall growing ſhort for ſo great an 
2 the armie, and they of Heauvait underſtanding that 

{ the Di iti acu hart ied their countrey, they reſolved 6 
—— to return every man to his on home, and be in 
Ceſar Ia readineſſe to relieve the firſt that ſhould be aſ- 
pr, hut ſaulted : But they retreated in ſuch diſorder, 
re- that Ceſar had leiſure to overtake them; who 
— 55 charging on the rear, routed them, where he 
made a great maſſacre ; and in purſuit ofthem 2you;ogu- 

he beſiegeth and taketh Neon, All theſe ſubmit- aun. 

ted 


— 


— — 


— — —_— 
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Nerv. ted, except theyof T ouruq, eſteemed the moſt ya- 


liant of al; who having —— of their old men, 
women, and children, refolved to detend them- 
ſelves, Ce/ar goeth to them: who aſſault him ſo fu- 
riouſly as he was going to his quarters, that they 
had like to have defeated him: ſo that he con- 
feſſed, that in this conflict his good fortune had 

Iſhare with his valour and induſtrie. Ne- 
vertheleſſe he defeated them, after which he 
findeth no more reſiſtance; the renown of whoſe 
victories made him dreadfull even as farre as 
Germanie , and gained him all Normandy and 
Bretain, which Publius (raſſm one of his Lieu- 
tenants ſubjeRed to the Romanes with onely 


one Legion, 


Obſervations. 


VV. muſt here obſerve the judgement of Ceſar, who 
by bis diligence aſſured bimſelf of thoſt of Rhems, 
by bis indufirie and affabilitie held them faithſull, and 
by bis foreſight prepared a diverſion ag ainfl thoſe of Beau- 
vois, ( a bold and font people) which redounded much 


to bis profit. Further it i to be conſidered that an army] other 


of thirtie or fourtie thouſand men trained and well diſci- 


phned, 3s able (with patience well intrenching and en- 
camping it ſelf) to diſcomfit the moſt numerous armies, 
which ſor want of viftuall deſiroy themſelves ; and if they 
fight ( provided that you avoid being ſwrrounded on all 
parts ) their diſorders and conſuſon will alſo break them. 
The warres of the Romanes do prove thi true; who bave 
never defeated their enemies but with leſſer number; nor 
were ever forced to ſallie out of their retrenched camp, to 
give battel againſt their wills : and particularly this pre- 
ſent, wherein Ceſor hath had more to do againſt one Pro- 
vince lane of the Belgæ then againſt all the reſt together, 
baving very particularly deſcribed the battel which be 
bad ag ainft thoſe of Tournay, as one of the moſt dangerom 
which he ever had; wherein there be diverſe things wor- 
thy confederation. 

The 
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be fn, That thoſe of Tournay being advertiſed that 
ſt va- ¶ Ceſar cauſed every Legion to march with its baggage after 
men, it, they reſolved to lay an Embuſcado and to bt with 
hem- them, truly judging that the baggage ſeparating the Le- 
ſofu- gionsin an incloſed count rey, they ſhould not be able to re- 
lieve each other, and that otherwiſe they might (with 
they all their forces) ſet upon each Legion apart. 
con- The ſecond, That they ſound themſelves deceived in their 
e had preſuppoſition z becauſe that though Ceſar commanded 
Ne- bis army to march ſo ina countrey of ſecuritie for the com- 
h he mediouſneſſe thereof z nevertheleſſe when be was in a ſu" 
ſpeed countrey, be cauſed fix Legions to march together, 
yhoſe ] ben all the baggage, and inthe rear of that two Legi 
re asf newly levied. And it was in this order, and upon bu en- 
and camping, when they charged bim 
Lieu- be third is the confeſhon of Ceſar; who freely achnow- 
ledgeth that bis armie was aſſaulted ſo unexſpefiedly and 
onely couragiouſly, and in « countrey ſo incloſed, that it was 
neither bu cuſtomary order which ſaved bim ( for be bad 
no leiſure to embattel ) nor bus exhortations, nor bis ap- 
ar ance in all parts ( for he was forced to fight in the place 
Le chen was in )but be attributed the ſaſetie thereof onely 
» who} tothe continued diſcipline of bu ſouldicrs, which knew of 
hems,f themſelves to range where they ought, to that that be ever 
„ and} made all bis -_ exact obſerve the perſormance of their 
Beau-J duties, while ij the intrenchment of the camp was a makings 
much} { that in all parts were ſound ſome ready to command, and 
t army} others to obey ; which made good the reſiſtance, and bins 
Aiſci-¶ dred the affrightment. 
den- The fourth, That a raſb reſolution is oftentimes to be 
mies, I feared ; and to avoid it, muſt never be omitted whatſoever 
if they} dependeth on military diſcipline, 
on al} And the fifth, That the treaſon which thoſe of 
them. Bolduc (whom be had beſieged in the beſt of their ſfortreſ- 
| bavey ſes) would bave committed againit bim after they bad 
'3 ver yielded themſelves, ſhould teach us that we ſbould alwaies 
p, fe diſtruſf an enemy, and keep our ſelves ſo much the more up- 
Fre- enour guards, the nearer we are to wer cem. 


ich be The 


Aduatich, 


Ant watts. 
Veragri. 
Seduni. 


4. 


Oftodurus. 


Tribunuus, 


_— ter ſome ſucceſſefull combats, made peace with 


complac Ceptdin, 
The fourth warre. 
a The III. Book, 


He firſt exploit of arms was againſt Servins Þ 

Galba one of Ceſars Licutenants, who ha- Koa p 
ving ſent him with a Legion and ſome horſe in- Bu 
to the countreyes of Alen, Valias, and Sion F 
(which extendeth from Savoy to the lake of ent d 


Geneva ) to aſſure the traffick of merchanrs, af- Ine 


that people, received their hoſtages, and ha- 
ving left two companies in the countrey of A.- op 
len, he goeth with the reſt of the Legion to ſe 
quarter at the town of CAlarranach ſituated in 
a valley, and divided into two by a little river 
called the Branſe : on the one ſide whereof he 
intrencheth his camp, and on the other he quar- 
tereth the Gau which were with him. The 
ſmall number of ſouldiers which he had in his 
camp ( as yet not in good defenſe ) emboldned Pei 
thoſe people to revolt; hoping that they ſhould F 
at the firſt aſſault defeat him. For it was in- 
ſupportable unto them that he ſhould have their F< 
children in hoſtage: and they feared alſo that the P 
Romanes would annex thoſe places to Provence, | 
which was near at hand. So that he ſaw him- 
{elf aſſaulted on all parts, before! he had leiſure F 
to underſtand the danger he was in; and finding 
his affairs in great extremitie, having neither 
victuall to ſubſiſt nor men to make a long reſi- 
ſtance, deſpair made him follow the counſel of 
Publ us Sextius Baculus firlt Centurion of that E 
Cohort, and of [ains Joluſenus Colonel of a 
thouſand men, which was to ſally out from all 

parts 
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arts upon the enemy : which they did ſo vio- 
ſently, that they which thought they were not 

Me to defend themſelves in their trenches de- 
ated them in open field, That done, he maketh 
i Iſe of their diſcomfiture to retire his Legion in · 
ha. oa place of ſaferie. 

Bur the occaſion of the fourth warre was this, 
alia Craſſus one of CeſarsLieutenancs having 
of ſent divers Tribunes to make proviſion of corn 

xecefſary for the feeding of his army, into the 
ts of Perche, Cormoaille, and Vaanes ; Fuel. 


= they teteined them contrary to publick faith, in —2 
A. hope thereby to rec er theit hoſtages, By this 
to lexample their neighbours did the like, and all 
4 in {ent word to craſſer that they would not deliver 
iwer mem up unleſſe he reſtored their hoſtages, 


er, having heard of this combination, pre- 

diligently for a warre, truly conſidering 

The Nhat if he ſuffered this he ſhould open a gap to 

generall revolt ; for he well knew the readi- 

eſſe of the French to take arms, loving their 

ibertie and abhorring ſervitude. He provideth 

ithe firſt place to hinderthe increaſing of the 

eague ; tothis end he ſenderh Labienus into the a 

oantrey of Triers with the cavaltie, giving him 

der to viſit thoſe of Rhems and the Belge; _ . 

wblin Craſſar intoGaſcongne witht2Legionaric i 
Mes, and good ſtore of horſe; Quintus Tita- 

# Sabinws with 3. Legions into Perche, Allon- 1 

on, and Lyſemx; giveth the command at ſea to Lcrobii. 

D. By#tws, & himſelf with the land. forces reſol - 

to charge thoſe of Yawner, the chief cauſe 


4 
. 


that E this war, Their countrey is maritime, of dif- 
of a Neult a and ſtrong in ſhipping ; inſomuch 
m all That when with much labour he had brought a 
parts place 


—— 
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FF Mor 
i imbarked themſelyes with their good in, 
and removed to another: ſo cher what bs ak 2 


was little worth, untill his navie being arrived! = 
gave them battel, and defeated them: after Ce 
which they yielded themſelves to Ceſar, who the 
put to death all the Senate, and cauſed the peo - in ſ 
ple tobe ſold. At the ſame time the Lieutenant boi 
which (ear had diſtributed amongſt the Casi the 
had their bands full: . Tita Jab was laſt 
ſet upon by Yiridenix,commander of ſeverall na · we! 
tions, with ſtrong forces; but by his patience and 
ſubtiltie he drew him on to aſſault him in his 

camp, and overcame him; which reaſſured all 

that countrey. P. Craſſus on the Guyenne (ide 


defeated the Sontiater, beſieging them in their - 
citic, and took it. After capitulation Adgan- tire c 
tuannut their Governour made a ſally with fixff ;be f 


hundred of his truſticſt ſouldiers, and attempteth 
to maſter the Remane camp ʒ but being repulſec 

Craſſus nevertheleſſe holdeth himfelt to the 
piculation before agreed _ During the time ie, 
of this ſiege the people of Si and Gaſcongneſ ſoever 
about the Pyrenean hils make a league together. *4, 5. 
and chooſe their commanders out of thoſe Cap- ** = 
tains which had been trained under Sertorius ht — 
Craſſus aſſaulteth them: they entrench and cut offff jeepix 
his victuall, in ſo much that he is conſtrained to be ce 
fight with them within their trenches, whereit mo 
( as good luck ſerved) he found ſome defect. by 2%. 
means of which he defcated them. This victory puter 
cauſed all that people to ſubmir, Ceſar ſeeing 2 
none in arms but onely thoſe of Terovenne ar | 
Guclares, though the ſummer were farte ſper — 
marcheth thither ; where he findeth a ne Wa I tube 


mf then your own ( 


Jot# Oats 


of warring,the people holding themſelves with- 
in, he goeth to find them out, and being near 
oched, as he was fortifying his camp 
. — him, and were repulſed : after which, 
{oſar advanceth into the forreſt it ſelf, cauſeth 
the trees to be cut down, and made uſe of them 
inſtead of a rampart ; and by anincredible la- 
bout and diligence he was already advanced to 
n kept all their cattel and 
laſt baggage ; but the ſeaſon grew ſoſtotmy and 
wet that he was conſtrained to draw his ar mie 
into their inter · gartiſon. 


Obſervations. 


oO ended this warre : where we will obſerve firſt the pro» 
fitableneſſe of the imtrenchments of camps, which in en- 
tire countrtys ſerve for 4 bridle, as citadels to cities 3 
the Romanes having never been able to have beld ſo many 


conquered States under their obedience, but onely by 


that means Fer armies garriſoned in ſtverall towns may 
by being ſo ſeparated be defeated totally, or in part, by 
conſpiracie 3 „the delicacies of cities do overtbrow all 
militarie diſcipline, and abaſe all generous courage. How- 
ſoever if there be more fortreſſes then can well be meinttin= 
ed, you muſt demoliſh them, to the end that not bing may 
be able to reſiſt the armie : which being always I an in- 


re body, oppoſeth it ſelf againſt all combinings of con- 


ſpiratours ; it being moi certain, that not onely for the 
th beeping reliefs out of a conquered Province, but alſo for 
of the conſervation of your countrey again greater forces 
pn ( gi .. Dy ty —— ns want of vis 

| fall ) it is rolbe by intrenching firongly : for 
_ whoſoever putteth bimſelf wholly up the defenbve, and 
4771 nſelſ up in walled temat, muſt in time ne- 


, e be receiveth forreignrelieſs : for 
rs or three * ſpoil of the increaſe of the 
champains the cities muſt of neceſſitie ſtarve, and thereby 
know your inabilitie to preſerve them; ſo that they will 

4 rather yield to your enemy then periſh. , 
1 


* 


I 
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tn the ſec we will conſider hw Craſſus was 
put to it, 267 to do with commanders which bad 
been trained under Sertot ius, and which (according to the 
cuſo me of theRomanes) could met benefit of the advan» 
tage of grownila, fortifie their camp, and cut off their 
9 by ſuch nner of warring they 
bad braught the ſaid Craſſus to ſuch a paſſe that be was 1 
con 410 — Ar their Fes 41 re 2 1 forged F 
(whether by Ba erter ſoulczers, or by fixing [ome 0 
of it iu e. cu that be andertook — Se 


tat out of geſpary rather then judgement, ac being in of 
danger t want of vitae. | 

we wr ther abſerye that Celar in all theſt actions by af 
no diverſti-of nt warre was ever aftoniſhed , whe- ap 
ther he were aſſaulted in open field or in bis camp, whether dr, 


ſurpriſed, or whether bu enemie retired into places inac* in! 
ceſſible j atwayes finding them out in A places, and that . 

without omitting one ovely point of militarie diſcipline. hat 
For though our enemies ſometime de attions which bave kn, 


ſhew of ſear, the better to circumvent ws;, yet muſt we not | an 
thereſore diſeſlaem them: no proſe pow being like to that of xe 
a ſouidier, wherein one fault can never be repaired, and the 
wherein one baure cauſeth the lofſe of that reputation which h 
bath been thirtic yeares acquiring 0 
To conclade this diſcourſe I will ane adde this, That wut 
the eruchtie which Ceſar uſed towards thoſe of Vannes the 
ought wot 1 blewiſh bis clemencie manifeſied in the whole tot 
courſe of oialife;, but we muſt rather believe that be ſorced 
his diſp.ſt ion in this ſevere action to thaſtiſe the viola- 
taurt of the low of nations, in that they impriſoned thoſe | at tl 
which (under promiſe of ſaſetie) went to negotiate with | trea 
them; and alſo to give a terrour to all that people ſo ſub- | and 
jeck to re vuli, by letting them taſk the ſwee of a mild Nill 
government while they kept within the lifls of obe- 
ence, and by uſing them rigourouſly when they departed 


from ii. 


mn 
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145 The fifth warre, 

> | The IT. Book, 

2 He Germanes of Francſort and Heſſen , to #ſpetts. | 
ced the number of foure hundred thouſand eri 
rt ſouls, finding themſelves perſecuted by the 

bat | Swuevians (the moſt puiffant and hardy 


ki. þ 
"a 


of Germanie ) abandon their native homes; and 
by | After, wandring through divers countreys, they 


he- approch the Rhine about the Provinces of G- 
ber Les and Cali: out of which they drive the 
— inhabitants, and poſſeſſe themſelves of their ter- 
1 ritories on both ſides of the river. Ceſar (hi 
ave | knew the humour of the French to be turbulent 
not | and ready to ſhake off the yoke of ſervitude) 
of | reſolved not to ſuffer the Germanes to ſettle 
and | themſclves on this fide the Rbive, And though 
be well perceived that iney had begun a treatie 
bat | with:them,hedifſembled it, and ( anticipating 
ines the time which formerly he uſedfor his going in- 
— to the field ) haſtneth directly to ſight with the 


. foreſaid Germanes : Which (being aſtoniſhed 
boſe | at this diligence) ſend Embaſſadours to him to 
with treat of peace. He giveth them fair audience 
ſub- | and courteous anſwer, but holdeth on his march 
ed;. till towards them : at laſt they come to ac- 
ried | cord, conditioning with Ce/ar to remain where 
he was three dayes ; he granteth them one : 
| whereupon his cavalrie ( to the number of 
K five thouſand ) advancing to forrage, encoun- 
be | trech with eight hundred Germane horſe ; which a 
charge them bravely , rout them, and chace 
them even to the Romene camp e but the next 
day ſending all their principall commanders to 
B 2 Ceſar 
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complete Captain. 
Ceſar to excuſe this ation, and to make ap- 

unto him that it was by mere accident, He 

reteineth them priſoners, marcheth with his ar- 

my towards the Germanes, ſurpriſeth them, and 

cutteth them all in pieces. Which done he makes 

a bridge over the Rhine, goeth into Germanic, re- 

bu, or lieveth the citie of Cullen, granteth peace to 
Cenis ſuch as would deliver hoſtages, burneth and 
Agrippins. waſteth the reſt,and at the end of eighteen dayes 
breaketh down his bridge and returneth into 


France. 


16 


Obſervations, 


VV... bere obſerve Ceſars wiſe conduct, who by 
his ready and wnexpefied march diſſolved the 

«Fices which were in agitation between the Germanes 
and Gauls ; by bu diſſimwulation towards the Gauls (pre- 
tending not to know them plottings, and teftiſying bis con- 
fadence of them) beld them in fair cw ind 
them fromprecipitating themſelves into a league with the 
Germanes z by bis indufirie delayed them by testet, 
whileft be ſtill marched towards them ; and when occaſion 
ſerved took bu advantage to take them in diſorder and 
deflitute of commanders, making them believe they bad 
firſt broke the treatic. 

Next we muſt conſider, that upon the ſame of this great 
defeat be cauſed the Romane E agles to flie on the other 
fode of the Rhine, to ſtrike a terrour into the Germanes, and 
bes means to retein them for the ſuture from ſurtber at- 
tempting : Beſider, be woy!d not paſſe over the Rhine by 
boats, as « thing too full of hatard,but be made à bridge, 
which be cauſed to be fortified and gaarded on both 7455 
of the river : neither ſtayed be longer in that countrey then 
was neceſſary ſor the reputation of bis armie ; and at 
bu return broke down bu bridge, taking away by that 
courſe the means ſrom the Geimanes of making uſe 
thereof. 

adde further, that the deſeat of five thouſand Ro- 


mane berſe, by tig bt bundred of the Cm ney 
an 
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* and the day after, the defeat of ſoure hundred thouſand 
e Germanes by thirtie or fourtie thouſand Romanes, ſbeweth 
ar- plainly that it is not the naturall valout of one nation above 
nd another, nor the greater number above the ſmaller, which 
giveth the conqueſt ; but the exact obſervation of milita- 
tes rie diſcipline, and the continuall exerciſe of arms : which 
re- inflrufeth men not onaly to fight well, but alſo to cake 
to advantages, and 10 know when to fight and when not. 


es The ſixth warre. 


no 62 ſixth warre was againſt the Britains, 
becauſe the inhabitants of that Iſland did 

ottentimes aſſiſt the French againſt him. To this 

end heenquireth of merchants which trafficked 

by there, what nations did inhab't it, what their 

the manner of warring, under what laws they li- 

nes ved, and which were their beſt havens. Then 

Vee he diſpatched C. Yoluſenus to diſcover the coalt : 

„ben ſent for his ſhipping, which he had uſed 

the in his war againſt thoſe of Ya»nes, and prepared 

ery all things neceſſary for his deſigne. The noiſe of 

"on this preparation gave occaſion to many cities of 

ow Britain to (end Embaſſadours to him, to pro- 

4 miſe obedience, and to offer him holtages ; 

eat which he returned with fair language, and 

ber with them Com (whom he had made king of 

nd Arras under which pretext he might the rebates. 

by better diſcover the countrey : Nev eſſe, 

"4 Comiw, not daring to truſt himſelf amongſt the 

des Britains, ſtayed onely five dayes upon their 

hen coaſts, and then returned to give an account of 

« {| whathehad diſcovered. Mean time Coſar makes 

vfe | peace with thoſe of Terovenne, that ſo he might Morini. 

leave no warre behind him, taketh two Legions 

Ro- | andpart of his cavalrie, ſendeth the reſt of his 

me, | army into the countrey of Gueldres, under the 
B 3 com- 
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command of 2. Titurins Sabina, and Aruncu- 


leins Cotta, giveth the guard of the Port 


from whence he imbarqued unto P. S/pitins 
Rafus, and putteth to ſca. He arriveth ſafely 
the coaſt of Britain (with his Infanterie 
onely ) which he findeth all in arms; he at- 
tempteth to land there, where finding too much 
difficultic, he goeth and doth it eight miles fur- 
ther, and yet not without danger: Neverthe- 
lefle he ſoaffrighted the Britains that they Tear 
to him to defire peace. But a tempeſt arifing, 
which battered many of his ſhips, and drove a- 
ground all thoſe which carried his horſe, gave 
them new courage; and inſtead of giving him 
hoſtages, they armed all the countrey againſt 
him, ill intreating one of his Legions which went 
to forrage: which he relieveth, and bringeth ſafe- 
ly off, In theſe extremities ( */ar taketh care 
the repairing of his navie, for proviſion of 
victuall, and for the ſecuring of his camp; and 
again aſſailed by the inhabitants of the 
Iſland, he giveth them combat, and defcateth 
them: Which forceth them afreſh to deſire 
peace : he granteth it, taketh hoſtages of thoſe 
that would readily deliver them, and carrieth 
back his armie into Gallia ſafe and ſound; one- 
ly two ſhippes with three hundred ſouldiers, 
which landed a little lower, were ſet upon by 
thoſe of Tereenne ; which (ſar being inform- 
ed of, haſtneth thirher with his cavalrie, re- 
ſcuerh them, and defeatcrh the enemies. 


Obſervations, 
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Obſervations, 
| i to be obſerved, that to beginne a Warre in autumne, 
without apparent advantage, in 4 countrey undiſcoue- 


red, not having any intelligence there, and the Ocean 0 
paſſe, is an — 12 my opinion ) well worthy the 
invincible courage of Celar, but not of bis acc pre- 
dence. Neveribeleſſe, this eſcape muſt be attributed to his 
good fortune, which he bad ſubjefied to bis will. For in 
this deſgne, where it ſeemed that men aud elements were 
con againſt him, the earth reſuſmy bim viftuall, the 
ſea battermy bu ſbips, the air ſurnijſbizg tempeſts, and the 
where be landed conſ ing bus ruine, be conſtantly 
reſiſted all tha ; oppoſing againit mine bis providence of 
. — 'n for bis ar mie; againſt che wracks of w 
ea, bu diligence in repairing his 5; gun the af- 
ſawlry of bis enemies, bis armits to refit them, inſomuch 
that be confiraingd them to beg far peace : and ſo be ve- 
turned gloriouſly from 4 bad corwtrey, where any elſe 
would have ſuffered extremely. Let malſo conſider, that 
ore be departed from Prance be tbok” care to provide 
at was neceſſarie te heep it in obedience, and for the 
ſecaritie of bis return. Let ws ſutther vor, bam abundant 
Ceſar wa! in bis inventions, for the advantagions taking 
of bi time, in the very occaſion it ſelf : for perceiving 
that bis ſouldiers ( not accuſtomed to ſex>fights ) were 
diftrafled at their landing he (in the very action) changeth 
bis firſt order, and with bu galleys approcberb nearer the 
coalt, and in ſpite of bu enemies landeih; aud they (ſee- 
ing a hind of veſſels they knew not) were affrighted, and 
betook themſelvet to their heels. Alſo we ought to ad- 
mire in Ceſat two things which he bail to perfection, and 


which render a commander excellent ; namely that be -- 


caſt and provided for all things which might cither ſurtber 
er binder this defigne beforc he undertook its and that in 
the very execution be ſailed not to. take bis advantage 
when occaſion preſtneed it, or to remedy upon the inflant 
ſuch unexpeHted accidents as befell ; wherein be hath 
been inimitable. : 


The 
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C Eſar not ſatisfied with his firſt voyage into || pait 
Britain imployeth the winter to cauſe ſuch || cam 
equipage to be prepared as was neceſſarie for his | »«s 
paſſage thither the ſecond time, and according ff eetb 
to his cuſtome goeth intoLombaray,from whence || the 
ihricum. (before his return ) he paſſeth into Sclavonia to ff he 
quiet ſome ſeditions which were there befallen: ¶ tro! 
afterwards returneth to his armie, findeth all in I his r 
good order, commendeth every map for their di- ed | 
ligence in getting all things in readueſle, But be- wha 
fore his departure he goes to Tries, a very pow- | cava 
erfull people, about a diviſion fallen between I- {| mor 
duciomarus and Cingentorix, the two great men | to th 
of the town : The laſt cometh to him and promi- Nhe 
ſeth him all obedience: the other prepateth for | who 
warre; nevertheleſſe, fearing to be abandoned, | whi 
yieldeth himſelf ; Ceſar receiveth him, butdimi- | care 
niſheth his authoritie, and augmenteth that of | that 
Cingentorix , whom he believeth beſt affected | Ceſ« 
to him: which done, he continueth his deſigne, | givir 
takes along with him the principall men of G.. I the c 
lia in this warte. Dummnorix of Autun makes dif- and 
ficulties; Ceſar pteſſeth him, he excuſeth him- che 
ſelf; then attempts toſeduce the Gaui, at laſt Þ whic 
he flies; Ceſar ſendeth after him, but refuſing to I ſtrain 
Icciu. return, is (lain. He imbarkt at Calice, where he | yeare 
left Labiens with three legions and two thou- it ali 
ſand horſe; he paſſeth into Britain, and landeth 
without reſiſtance : he fortifieth a camp to 
guard his veſſels, leaveth Q. Arrizns there, and 
paſſerh further; forceth the camp of the Britains 
not farre diſtant from thence, The ne day 4 
tri 
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trins ſendeth him word that the tempeſts had 
ſhattered the greater part of his navie;hereturn- 
eth thither, imployeth ten whole dayes about re- 
pairing them, draws them on ſhore, cauſeth the 
camp to be well fortified, commandeth Zabie- 
nu to cauſe new (hips to be built, then advan- 
ceth towards Caſſivelanxs declared Generall for 
the Britains, who dares not aſſail him but when 
he goes to forrage, which cauſeth him to go 
ſtrong and in good order; & after he had triall of 
his mannerof tight by ſome skirmiſhes, he defeat- 
ed him by C. Trebonius one of his Lieutenants, 
who went thither with three legions and all the 
cavalry. After this defeat there appeared no 
more enemies in groſſe; and Ceſær, being come 
to the river Thame: paſſeth it at the onely place 
where it was fordable, in deſpite of the Britains, 
who endeavoured to their utmoſt to hinder him: 
which fo aſtoniſhed Catan, that all his 
care was to hide himſelf in the woods; & ſeeing 
that divers towns had yielded themſelves to 
Ceſar, he alſoſent to him; who received him, 
giving hoſtages, impoſing a certain tribute upon 
the countre y. The ſeeing the ſeaſon much ſpent, 
and fearing ſome tumults in France, he repaſſeth 
the fea, bringing back his armie glorioufly, 
which ( contrary to his cultome ) he was con- 
— reaſon of the barrenneſſe of the 
yeare) to ſeparate into divers 5 
alive But before he coul = ins Hed, 
Ambiorix and Cativulcss inſti by IAA 
ciomarns take arms, affail Sabinws and Cotta 
two of his Lieutenants, defeat and kill them 
as they were removing from their camp; from 
thence they go and aſſail Cicero in his camp, 
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another of his Lieutenant, which defender 
himſelf with much difficulty; Ceſar relieveth % 
him, and defeateth the Gaw/r, The report off 
the defeat of two Remane legions inciteth the tha 
other Gau to revolt; inſomuch that Labienas int, 
aſſaulted in his camp by Ioduciomarus: he with- N; 
ſtanderh the aſſault, afrerwards conquereth and 
killeth him. As the firſt defeat of the Romane 
legions moved all the Gail: to revolt, ſo theſe 
two laſt overthrows made them lay down their 


Obſervations. 


= this fecond voyage of Cefar into Britain, though be 
went thither with greater forces and better prepared then 
at fiſt , baving ſupplied thoſe defedti which were wanting 
beforez nevertheleſſe going into a countrey which be could 
not come to but by ſea, where he bad no intelligence, and go- 
ing from another newly conquered, ſub ject to revoltings,and 

ich gradgingly endured ſub jection, be rather therem ſa- 
tigfied hu own ambition, then that be added any great pro- 
ft to the Romanes. wherein we will firſt obſerve bis dexte- 
rity and prudence, in that he carried along with him ( 
voluntaries) all the ſtirring ſpirit. amongſt the Gauls, 
which ſerved hoſtagei for bim. But it appears, his natural 
clemency made him commit ax erreur, in contenting bim- 
ſelf to have diminiſbed the authority of Induciomares, bes 
indeed be ſhould babe ruined him; whereof be ſound the in- 
convenience afterward. 

Secondly, that he never was moved at any unexpetied Pi 
accidents, ſor which be was pre*ared as if be bad foreſeen 
them, which be maule 10-appeay to.good purpoſe in this great be 
tempeſt, which ſhattered all hu ſbjps, and wand bave dri- 


ven any but bunſelf to deſperation. 


Thirdly, though be were renowned for the 12 — which Fa 
beff kee bow ro wut uſe of bis viftories, end which bath pn 


purſueil them home; be would not doit bere, becauſt be h, 

. vet 4s yet well Po carry, 

ortified. re 4g 

Let us conſider aiſo, that bemſotver the ſcarcity of corn ye 
compelled 
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det Led bim ( contrary to ha cafome ) to cauſe bis ar 
= make their winter-garrtiſons in ſeveral places, and not 
nn Yell togetber,to the — that they might with more facility be 


ed with vid; yet be did 2 
s that the places where they tered were not ſo far 

ant, but that they could eaſily relieve each other; nor ſo 
r, but they held divers States in obedience. N evertbe- 
the ſarceſſe ſheweth us evidently, that it is not ſo good 


the 
uur is 
vith- 


and t, be quartered in an intire body becauſe it is eafir to af 
nane Bal « ſmall troop then a great; which gave encourages 
heſe ent t the Gauls to revolt and to aſſail the camp of Sabinus 
their le Cotta: where the artificial oration of Ambiorix 


them that the vc volt was ſo generall, that at the ſame 
ft ant all the ot her camps were aſſau!ted, «nd could not re» 
eve each other, put them into ſuc h a conſuhon in matter of 
ſel, that fear made them chooſe the worſt, which was to 
ak their camp and retreat. Whence we may learn, 
at he never ſpeedeth well thu foloweth the counſels of an 
j and, That a retreat in view of the enemy is the moſt 
ngerous ation that can be undertaken. | 
icero bus reſiſtance .vithi. , bis camp , which reſaſed to 
ollow his enemies counſel, aud reſolved to defend hie 
thin his trenches , proved for his ſufetie and great £99 
gave time to Celar 107thewe him: wherein there be r'w0 
bings remarkable ; The firſt of Celar, who having under» 
0d that the Gauls came towards bim 10 give bimbatitly 
ding bimſelf weak muketh choice of an advantageous 
ce, fortifiethit maketh hu tamp very ſmall, to the end be 
ie bt the better defend it, and mate bis enemies believe that 
was exceeding weak; whom (after they bad many times 
2oked him e fight) they began to diſregard, which begot 
neglelt of all order amongjt them; ſo that they aſſaulted 
im ever after diſorderly : baving thus lulled them , 
aday be chargeth them ſo furiouſly, that be defeatetb 
bem without refſtance And Labrenus one of bis Lieutt- 
ts by «like firategeme did the like to Induciomarus, 
ſecond of the Gauls, whonot being able to force the 
of Cicero, ſhut him up by a retrenchment which con- 
tinedten miles in clycuit, made in three boures, and by men 
badavibing to dig with but their ſwords and nothing 
o carry earth with hat their «lothet : which argueth they 
re a great multitude, and ſbeweth what may be clave by 
cen pee regulated and well provided, 


The 
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Lutetia- 


Senones, 
Carnwes. 


had fled, draweth them in diſorder into place c 
of diſafvantage , where e far of 
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bein 
The V I. Book, Rhir 
E/ar, perceiving the affairs of the Gaul toſ him; 
incline to warre, fortificth himſelf by thteeſ of it 
Romane Legions, and as many other ſouldiers an batte 
he could get; which fell out very happily for 
him: for after the death of /nduciomars: the Tre ſie i 
wi; put their government into the hands of hi? | 
kindred, which made league with all thary** 
would revolt, and particularly with Ambiorix; 
whereof Ceſar being advertiſed, joyns foure 
gions together in winter,ſurpriſes thoſe of Tour. 
nan, forceth them to yield &deliver hoſtages. Ane 
in the ſpring following cauſeth the Ga to af 
ſemble at Paris, from whence, on the ſame daf 
that the aſſembly brake up, he goeth and aſſault 
eth thoſe of Sens, then thoſe of Chartrer, whe 
(finding themſelves ſurpriſed ) yield. Frot 
thence he prepareth to ſet pon Ambrorix ar 
thoſe of Tiers, but firſt he laboureth todraw 
way from them their allies: To which end he di 
cardeth all bis baggage, which he commits to 
bienus (who was in the countrey of Triers) with 
two legions to guard it, and himſelf with five go. 
eth to aſſail the ai. For execution whereof he 
divided his army into three parts; for that he we 
knew they were not able to diſpute the chan 
pain with him, and fo burnt and pillaged thenf®* 
countrie,that he conſtrained them to yield, to def" 
liver hoſtages, and to forſake Ambiorix, At th 
ſame time they of Triers aſſail Labienus; wha 
making a ſhew of fear, and retreating as if hF 


3 = 


Menapii. 
Sicambri. 


| Captain. 
hidden in forreſts and The report teacl 


lt 
ed preſently to the other {ide of the Xhine, th; 
Cafe expoled the counttey of Guridre to pl gel 


which occaſioned the ent falians to participatt 
of che booty: they ly get together tue 
thouſand horſe, the Rhine, pillage without 
reſiſtance, & are ſo weil pleaſed with taſt thereof, 
that they reſolve to ſet upon the Rom camp p 
when by mis fortune, that day being the ſeventhiſ 
from Ceſars departing, Cicero ( which had ot 
ſerved his command very exactly, and having nal 
news! nor ſuſpocting an enemie) ſuffered hin 
{elf by the importunity of his ſoaldiers to give 
—— 2—— an 
was ( unexpectedly ) aſſaulted by the . 
ani, agai — — lefer 
bimſelf; untill: that his ſouldiers returning fror 
forrage, part of them made their way throug 
the enemies, and regained the campʒ bur the ref 
were cut in pieces. Neverthelede this relief. 
bereft the ent mies of all hope of forcing theben 
camp; and fo they returned to their countreyſþ» b. 
with their bootie. A-while after arrived Ceſar be; 
who rebuked Cicero ſor tranſgreſſing his com- T 


2 
8 


1 


mand. Then he reſolveth afreſh to expoſe the 2 
countrey of Gweldres to fire and ſword, and tau the 
purſue Ambierix, who bad yet eſcaped: afteiſbe hear. 


that he ſendeth his army to gartiſon, which hel. 


ſupplieth with corn, and then goeth into Ir. — — 
a1 ; wth is f 
Obſervations. 

1* this warre Ceſar bad no great reffhance, all 

fore bim, beuing nething to do but to pillage and 
the conntrey; aun there be very good 

tions be be made thereupon : for though you learn not 

bow to fight a battel, or to expugne fortreſſes , yet you 
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e learn hem to deal with ſuch as ſave themſelves by 
bt and by retiring into inacceſſible places : wherein many 
= nder have ſailed ſor the not obſerving of three prin- 

Re Bcipall things, which Celar did: Firſt , to tbe ene- 
pate by ſuch extraordinary diligence, as to ſurpriſe them be- 
Bfore they be able to retire themſebues or thew vifluallinto 
be forrefis; ſo that by this means you may confirain the one 
yield, and the other to periſh through famine. T be ſicond, 
reo divide 410) into 45 Many parts 4%" COR With ſaft- 
mpg that ſo aſſayling a countrey in ſtverall places all at onets 

be inbabitants thereof will be doubi{ull ta what part 10 16- 
ire unte. And the laſt is, to binder the ſauldiers from di- 

| , for ſear thay ha cat off 


Nou 


any 


to C 
orrage. 8 
we t further ſee the difference between old ſouliiers 
nd new, who ( ſor want of experience ) knew not how to 
{ UNGkbooſe what was for the ir ſafety and honour , but retreated 
treo bi and there were cut in pieces : but the other, know- 
far there was no ſafetie bat HM covering the camp, made 
beir way with their ſwards,and ſaved both themſetucran 
om beir camp. Here we may obſtrue hom ingeniaa ſear 1s 40 
ek javy fjefts to augment it ſelf; for becauſe this place 
d to the ſame where Ticurias and Cotta had been difſegred 
a FrerÞbe yeare before, they took it for an ill omen; 
h hel Let ws further obſer ue, that Ceſit (when hi nl mahe 
a expedition for ſeven or tight dayes, wF re wat diligence 
Wy, wired.) diſcharged himſelf of bis baggags , which in 
eq ged himſelf of bis baggagh,, whic 
uth is a marvellous imptdiment in « cbm & it is in- 
Role to condutt an army well, if (according to octafiow) 
4e net ſtrongly imrench your camp , or wilhourt 


KGA · e 
27 the good intelligence Ceſas ha. 1. 
of ſuch wilitie ,, as that a Prince or G oughe 

| Jae no coſt for, it bring the moſt powerfull means to un- 
bere "T . dertake 
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plete Captain; 


dertake brave deſigner, aud to avoid great ruines. ta 
Neither muff we forget bis dexterity in dividing thoſtY far 
which were entring into a combination againſt him, and big 7 
aſſaulting them ſeverally, nor bis cuftomary d ligence in 
for prijg them; having atteined to the end of the moi part me 
of biz great defignes by theſe wayes. lan 
we will conclude the obſervations of this book with the} the 
ftratageme of Labienus: who, defirous to fight with thoſe of jap: 
Triers before the q rmanes were joyned to them, reſolve a to 
mate it pubbchly — d that be was afraid of them, and ſuc 
that be would retreat; knowing right well that there were inf! 
Gauls in bis own army which would diſcover it to themzand } you 
in the mean time gave order ſecretly to retreat with a great of { 
noiſe, & making ſbew of much ſeare whereof they of Trien * 
baving intelligence, without ſtaying for the Germanes, con · © 
ceiving they owght not fo let ſlip the occaſion which offtr- (an 
edit ſelf unto them, paſſed the river, and came diſorderly a it, \ 
to an aſſured victory: but Labicnos, rurneth wpon them in gre: 
good order, and defeateth them, Tes would I not counſtlh ©. 
at any time to attempt ſuch a — with new-levi- 
ed ſouldiers, which uſually are fearſull ben they ſee men the 
running towards them and without order; which ( on the eth 


contrary) aſſareth thoſe which are experienced. ſurp 
; yer 
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He affairs of Gala quieted, Ceſar goeth in -· I hrea | 


to Italy, according to his coſtome;: where] /,, n 
he heareth of the death of Pine, and the garboilsÞ vant. 
of Rome; which gave new occaſion to the Cali geth 
of revolting. Chartres began, the AuvergnatiY;he 
followed, and at length many others. Vercinge- brave 
terix an Awvergnat is choſen Generall for all. ed to 
Ceſar hearing this cometh away in the depth oſſdoub. 
winter, the mountains of Genandan co- ſyent 
vered with ſnow,and appeareth in Anvergne be · curcd 
fore it was known that he was come from Ja- Iſeif t 
tz: which cauſed many to hold for 3 Ce 
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ſtartled thoſe which were revolted. With the 

tele ſame diligence he paſſeth into Burgundy and 

. | Champaigze, where he aſſembleth his — co- 

# part | meth to Berry, and beſiegeth it; and taketh Vi. gituriges. 
'” | landunum from whence he takes 660 hoſtages ) 

tþ the} then forceth Cie ( or Orleans) where was Genabiz- 

oft of made a great (laughter: Vercingetorix, ſeeing the 

„ ind ſucceſſe of his enemie, and conceiv ing his army 

ewere | inſufficient to deal with him in the field, endea- 

and voureth to conquer him by taking away all means 

H of ſubſiſtence; and to this purpoſe burneth more 

then twenty towns, preſerving onely Bawrges Auaricum 

offer ·¶ (and that too againſt his adviſe. ) Ceſar beſieged 

erly a | it, where he ſuffered much, and found himſelf in 

rem in great difficulties and neceſſities;at length having 

overcome them, he taketh the town, putteth to 

te mex | the ſword fourty thouſand men, & there refreſh- 

on the eth his army. During this ſiege he attempted to 

ſurpriſe Vercingetorix his camp, but was repulſec” 

yet was not diſcouraged at all with all this ili 

ſucceſſe, but continueth the warre with much re- 

ſolution and prudence; and Vercingetorix, to hin- 

er his enemie from paſſing the river of Alier, Elaver. 

th in · breaketh don all the bridges: nevertheleſſe Ce- 

vhereſ ſar maldng ſhew to paſſe in one place, taketh ad- 

cboiliſ vantage to do it in another; then goeth and beſie- 

geth Clair mont. Vercingetorix encampeth on Ger gel ia: 

ali the other ſide, where were many aſſaults and 

einge brave combats: nevertheleſſe Ceſar is conſtrain- 

or all ed to quit the ſiege, whether for that he made 

pth ol doubt of taking the town, or whether to pre- 

» COvent the revolt of the Ab“ artificially pro- 

ed by Litavics/; who having procured him- 

n ta. ſſelf to be choſen Commander of a telief ſent to 

» andfC , being but ten leagues from him, pretend- 

artled C ed 
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ed to have received news from the army, that all lou 
the ar unoi there were put to the ſword;which 
news he preſently conveyeth to Aut, fo that fore 
both there and in his camp all that was Romane fore 
ſuffered thelike, with the loſſe of their goods to] ſelv 
boot, but chiefly the corn which they carried : 
to relieve the army withall : Whereof Ceſar bei 
being advertiſed by Fporedorix, without conſul. (| ae! 
tation taketh foure legions and all his cayalrie, — 
marcheth day and night, overtaketh Litavicw 
with his forces, maketh known his fraudulent end 
dealing to the ſouldiers , and without ſtriking | cutt 
ſtroke reduceth them to obedience, and with!“ 
great diligence ſendeth to thoſe of Autun, to 3 
give them knowledge of hat had happened; & 
with the ſame celeritie returneth very ent 
tunely to his camp, which he relieveth, finding feate 
ir ſtrongly aſſaulted and hardly put to it by Ver- 
-mgetorix, That done, he taketh his way again to- 
wards the river of Alliers and paſſerh itz mean 
time Litavicw (who was fled towards Yercinge-j n 
rorix ) procureth a league of the Autunoi with} nd 1 
Novieds- him; Zporedorix and Viridomaru ſeiſe upon Ve wou 
num. vers, where Ceſar had left his hoſtages, corn, ane diſch. 
publick treaſure, which they pillage aſd burn I his co 
Which drove him into great ſtraits, becauſe] with. 
that Vereingeterix alwayes coaſted him, and cut ſelf ir 
off his viuall, At laſt he reſolved by greaq*0ubl 
Ligeri, marches to gain the river Leyre, which he paſſe{©**cun 
over to joyn with Labiemu, to whom (in the beſ cut, 
ginning of this watre ) he had given foure legi maker 
ons to go towards Paris, Whileſt things paſſe! the be! 
in this manner, Labienu was much diſtracted by <*Ten 
Aeloqy: - the garboils of all theſe revolts:norwithſtandir condui 
xm  taving poſſeſſed himſelf of UHelwn, he gave jeiſ dred a 
| ood] 1 
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t all ¶ louſies to his enemies in many places, inſamuch 
hich that by this trick he paſſed the river Feine, & be- Sequans, 
fore all theſe revolted people could joyn 
forces,he defeated the firſt which ed them- X; 
ſelves, too Prowvins, and from thence joyned · Acendi- 
ried | with Ceſar, At the ſame time the gui e, 
. their conſpiracies and intelligences, they hold an 
Mal. aſſembly, where almoſt all the Gan are preſent, 
rie — —— chooſe Vercingetorix G |, wha 
4 proviſion of great tore of cavalrie to the 
end he might diſaccommodate the Remane, by 
cutting off their victuall. On the other ſide (e- 
ith , maketh his proviſions , payeth his Cera 
cavalry ; but YVercingetorix being carried away 
with good opinion conceived of his cavalry, ad- 
ventureth a battel with ceſar, where he was de- 
feated. After that he retireth himſelf to A/e- 
Ver. vi, whither (eſa followeth him and reſolveth 
to beſiege him: Vercingetorix perceiving his de- 
ſigne gathereth together all the victuall of the 
town, cauſeth it to be diſtributed by meaſure, 
and judgeth that by well managing thereof there 
would be enough for near upon two moneths, 
if diſchargeth his cavalry , ſendeth every one into 
is coumrey to procure him relief in time, and he 
4 with eighty thouſand fighting men ſhutteth him- 
elf into Alexia: which Ceſar ſurroundeth with 
4 double & treble trenches , then maketh a ſecond 
gcircumvallation, to keep out reliefs from with- 
out, with an incredible labour anddiligence,and 
:{maketh a proviſion of victuall ſufficient to make 
the beſieged conſume theirs; which ſuffer great 
extremity, At length relief comerh under the 
zin conduct of (omiu, to the number of two hun- 
jeu dted and fifty thouſand; he maketh three ſtrong 
ſic C 2 aſſaults 
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aſſaults at divers times, two in the day and one 
in the night, is repulſed, and retreateth: where- 
by they of the rown are conſtrained to yield 
themſclves tothe diſcretion of Ceſar, who re- 
teined the Autwnois and Awvergnats, to regain 
thoſe towns which were neceſſary for him, and 
diſtribureth the reſt amongſt his ſouldiers. After 
this, all the reſt ſubmitted. Thus ended this 


warre, the greateſt and moſt dangerous of all 
that Ceſar hadin Galle, 


Obſervations, 


II cCeſars other warres in Gallia bave been made by 
divided parts, having made uſe of their divifiens to u- 
ine them; but this, by a generall conſent of almoft all: they 
choſe one ſupreme ( ummander, great in prudence & courage, 
who, — 2 that the good diſcipline of the Ro- 
manes and their knowledge in the art military , made th 

invincible by way of battels, changed bis own way of ma- 
king warre againſt them, and by prolonging time without 
batarding a generall battel , 2 b ſuperiour in 
es the countrey to friend, not ready to ſupply their 
armies with victuall, made juſt account to have — the 

wherenpen we may make very good obſervations. 


mount 
beld ou 
becau/ 
ally no! 


- Firft, upon Vercingetorix, who baving been by a generals 7761 
conſent choſen Geuerall of divers States (which bad emulaYbrahe i 
tions one towards another ) bath known ſo well bow to 4 diſper/ 
vers them, that what adverſitie ſorwer be met with in hi 7 
affairs, be bath alwayes maintemed bimſelf in great aut he- poſhble 
rity and aw amongft them; not ſparing to be ſevere be find, 
occaſion required ( ſear being the moſt powerfull meanirable ls 
to keep men in order: )ill ſucceſſes never being able to dejeFcoveres 
bim or diminiſh bis confidence. Even at that time when more ap 
was accuſed to hate bad intelligence with the enemy, Abi fd 
ſo boldly defended bimſelf by an oration, that he came offbic gre, 
more authoriſed then before. Alſo it is an efficacious meanſduſlry, 
to cent inue ſeverall people in a ſair obſequencie, to parle offone an; 
ten with them upon ſuch affairs as happen. He bad thy Pp 


power to make them ſet fire on above twenty cities to diſſ Let A 
commodate their enemits,wh ich argued bis great * warre c 


0b him 
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re- | forit was the ently way te have overcome the Romanes 
ield onger then they in battel ) to have fought with them by 
amine. And in ſuch affairs all moderate counſels, or but 
rer executed, are ruinous: as the taking of es ſerveth 
gam fer a memorable example , for the ſaving of it from burn« 
and preſerved it for the benefit of the Romanesz which (by 
«1 thereof ) found therein ſuch commodious things as 
they flood in need of. His great credit is very remarkable: 
for to a free people at the beginning of a warre, before they 
F all bad taſted of bad ſucceſſe , and in their bope to be able to 
overcome without being driven to ſo ſmart remedies,he pre- 
vaileth with them to fire their bouſes and goods, for the con- 
ſervation whereof warre u for the moſh part made. It was 
every hard enterpriſe , for that the loſſes of things certain 
de by Þ and preſent which we ſee and feel, is preferrable ( with the 
TILL — to things whereof the events are uncertain, and 
they] the benefi's remote; and no man can wel { apprehend thu dif- 
wage; fculty that bath not exterimented it in the government of 
Ro- the people. He bath befpdes ſhewed bis conſtancy even to the 
end, and made no ſcruple (being the chief of ſo many ſeverall 
nations) to be ſhut up in a citie, where be did all that a pro- 
vident and brave Generall oucht to de, and bath ſur- 
mounted hunger and the diſcommodities of « fiege, beving 
held out even untill bis relief was repulſed and defeated; but 
becauſe biſlories make not but ſor the vill oriout, we ſee uſu» 
ally non: bad in efleem but the ſonnes of ſortune. 

Now let us examine Celars carriage in this warre, which 
brake out be being in Italy, in the depth of wiater, bu army 
N — 5 in ſeverall countreys, far diſtant from each other, 

and the revolted States ſoin bis way, as it was almofi in- 
poſhble for him to unite bis legions, Inſo great difficulties 
be findeth no other means but to ſurmount them by incompa- 
rable labour, wherewith be maketh way over the mountains 
Acovered ſex ſoot thick with ſuow and affrighteth bus enemies 
more appearing in the middeſt of them ( when they believed 
bin ftill in Italy and out of poſſubility to get to them) then by 
is great forces, He a'ſo added to this aftoniſhment by in- 
s mean{duftry, Cauſing his cavalry to ſhew it ſelf in ſtuerallplaces at 
— one and the ſame time, to cauſe a belief that be wat very 
bad tb all. 
to diſy Let us further confider that Ceſar ſeeing the ſaſhion of the 
warre changed, and that the enemy tvoided batted, apply- 


ſiſeub bimſe(f to feges, wherein be ſbeweth hanſelf no leſſe a 
„ maſter 
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maſter then in bis other ations of were. For all that which 
the moſt excellent modern Generalls put in practice, is 
draws {10 bis adi ions: and whatſpever we admire of Oft- 
end, Breda, Bolduc, and many other ßeges of the late 
Prince Maurice (who bath ſurpaſſed ail others in that mat- 
ter) is infinitely infetlour to the rad carcumvallations of A- 
lexla, where the induftry, the labour, and the ſhort time in 
which they were finiſbed, ſarre exceedeth all that bath been 
dont elſerdbere. I am not ignorant that the invention of| 
der and of artillery bath changed the manner of fortificati» 
ons, of aſſaults, and of the r rowns, but not in ſuch 
ſert, but that the print ipa/l foundations whereupon they are 
eftabliſhed are particularly taken from Ceſat, who in that 
bath far foryaſfod af the Romane Generalls. 5 
He i alſoadmirable in hu inventions and ſtrat age met, & 
in the undaenntedneſſe of bu enterpriſes , who when be in- 
tended an aſſault upon the trenches which were about Cler- 
mont, be put a jralowſte into them by a body which be made 
of rbe borſe-boyes and baggayes of the c amp which be cauſed 
i march in their fight tywards that part which be meant 
not to afſault, but not at ſo near a diflence that they might 
diſcover what hind of people they were; and having laid « 
in embuſt ails in the nigbi- tine, and cauſed ſome ſelett- 
fouldiers to convey themſelves into the little camp which 
was wearer to the town, be afſaulteth them ſo at unaware! 
that be made bimſe!f maler of all their trenches. 

' When be would bave paſſed the river of Alliers, which 
Verciogetorix ar!empred 10 oppoſe,be cauſed ſame legions to 
lie in ambuſb near to à bridge which bad been broken, and 
with the reſt of the rm ( which be made ſhew as if it bad 
been intire ) be paſſeth «lang the river, ac if be had ſought 
ſome other paſſage, by which means be ſo deluded the ent 
mer, as that be cauſed the bridge to be repaired before it 
= be taken notice of, and ſo paſſed over without any 


ante. | 
when Vercingetorix ( is the time of the ſiege of Burges 
wa gone out with bis cavalry, be departed by night, a 
went and aſſaulted bir infantery within the camp, m wan! 
ed little of defeating it. 
when at the ſiege of Clermont be underſtood of the rev 
of ten thouſand Antunois which came to bis relief, be take! 
re leg night to overtake them: 
wich be dotb,end toct them all, and ret umerb time eo 
1 
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to defend bis camp, which was aſſailed by Verci 

whereby we may obſerve by the way the benefit of baving 4 
camp atwayes well fortified, to the end we may be ever in « 
— to attempt upon the enemy as occaſions ſball offer 
themſetver. 

I cannot forget his great modefiy. Comius ( whom be 
bad favoured, raiſtd to wealth c bonour, and on whom be 
much trufted) he rather excuſtth then blameth for revolt- 
ing; alledying that be was forced to compi with the generall 
reſolution for recovering the liberty and glory of all Galli 

Let ws [peach « word er two of Labienus, one of bu Lieu 
tenants, who finding bimſelf in 4 ſtrait with foure of Ce- 
ſars legjons,in this generall revalt encircled on all parts with 
enemies, and being to paſſe the river Seine upon boats,to jor 
himſelf to Ceſar, oppoſed by firong forces which encreaſed 
every boure, in thu extremity be wnployeth both bis caurage 
and induſftry, divideth bis troups inte three parts , wah 
great apjear ance of paſſing over in two places, where indeed 
be intended it not; by which means baving ſeparated their 
forces into divert troups, not knowing where to attend 10 
poſe him, be paſſi th over by night with three legiont, a leſſe, 
with which he ſought with the firff troupe that came aganſe 
bim, and defeated them; inſo that having paſſed the 
reſt of bis troups at their eaſe, joyned them ( withoat ſur- 
ther inconvenience) to Celar, eupon I will make this 
obſervation, namely, That be which u not very carefull and 
diligent in the guarding of a paſſage of a river or .- 
tain, is for the moſt part circumvented: becauſe be which 
bath the poſſe ſton thereof ſleepeth ſecurely the advan- 
tage be bath; and be which would have it ſtarcheth out all 
poſſible means ( and at laſt findeth them) to remove all o- 


fac lei. 


The tenth warre. 
The} III. Bil. 


Ie Gals deſirous to make one attempt more 
to ſhake off their yoke of ſervitude, divers 
towns conſpired to revolt: whereof 
Ceſar being advertiſed, ſurpriſeth them ſo unex- 
C 4 pectedly, 
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peRtedly, as that he continued thoſe in their fide- 
lity which were not as yet revolted, and reduced 
the reſt. Eighteen daies after his return to his win- 


ter · gatriſons, they of Bourges gave him know- 


ledge that they were aſſaulted by thoſe of Ca- 
rei; he goeth torelieve them, & (notwithſtand- 
ing the unſcaſonable weather ) bringeth them to 
ſubmiſſion, After that thoſe of R bens deſired his 
aſſiſtance againſt the people of Beau voi, the moſt 
powerfull and valiant of Galia, led by Corbeins 
and Comins t wo brave Commanders; he march- 
eth thicher, taketh care to get intelligence from 


them, encampeth himſelf before them, where and t 


his ſouldiers receive an affront going to forrage; 
but after that Corbeiu had charged his camp, and 
bettet fortiſied his quarters, he underſtood that 
he had laid an embuſcado for his -ſouldiers 
which went to forrage; whither he goeth ſo 
ſtrong that he defeateth and killeth him. This 
victorie obliged thoſe of Beauvoi to yield them- 
ſelves. But Comin: fied , not daring to, truſt 
himſelf amongſt the Romanes, becauſe that a lit- 
tle before Labienus would have cauſed him to 
have been made away by Veluſenus contrary to 
publick faith. This warre thus ended, (ear go- 
eth and waſteth Ambiorix his countrey, to pro- 
cure him hatred amongſt his own people, un- 
der the command of Fabius one of his Lieute- 
nants; he relieveth Limoges which was aſſaulted 


by D«mnacss, whom he purſueth; and as he 


haſted to gain the river Loyre to put himſelf into 
ſafetie, he defeateth him. Then ſubjugated thoſe 
of Chartres and Bretagne with great promptitude 
and alacritie. Under the command of (aninins 


he beſiegeth Drapes and Luterius in the citic of 7 N 
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de- cadeuac: who ſallying ont to provide corn for the #zelleds- 
ed town, Laterius going about to convey it in is . 
in · ¶defeated and at length Drapes is aſſaulted and 
W- taken in his camp. After this, he really formed 
Ca- the ſiege, whither Ceſar came in perſon, who 
found means co hinder them from water, ſo that 
this poore people yielded themſelves to his diſ- 
retion; with whom he dealt rigorouſly , cauſing 
heir hands to be cut off which had born arms; 
hich ſo went to the heart of Drapes ( then 
ir priſoner ) as that he wilfully ſtarved him- 
elf: and a few dayes after Luterius was taken 
and brought to {eſar. At the ſame time Labie- 
xs defeated thoſe of Triers, and the Germanes, 
nd took all their Commanders. 

After ſo — happy vio ies of Ceſar, obtein- 
d by himſelf or his Lieutenants, he finiſherh 
nat ſummer by viſiting the towns of Galia, the 
er to aſſure his conqueſt, eſpecially in Gaſco- 
e, where he had been but little, and diſperſeth 
us army ( compoſed of ten legions ) into ſuch 
places as he conceived moſt advantageous ; 
hich ſerved him for a ſtrong ſupport to main- 
in himſelf in the civil broils of his native coun- 
rey, which he was going into. 


Obſervations, 


one attribute the ſo frequent revolts of the Gauls to 
their changeable and impatient humour, which cannot, 
to be lorded over by ſtrangers: and others , to the tos 
clementy of Ceſar. I grant that clemency apt to par- 
x emboldens to revolt; for that we eafily forget all benefits 
hic h do not intirely eftabliſh our liberty; but if cruelty cau- 
b them leſſe freci ent, yet it renders them more dangerous; 
er that when deſpair driveth men thertunts, and that the 
of ſafety reſteth ontly in victory, the revolted become 
F valiant, obſlinate, conſtant , and ſaitbſull ty may 
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which never ſalleth out where there is hope of the enemies 
clementy. we bave here plentiſull examples thereof. Ceſat in L 
the greater part of the revelts of the Gauls bath oftes ſound 
— facilities to reduce them to bis obedience, by reaſox of 
s clemency; which bath been « powerfull means ſar bim 10 T 
mate diviſions amongſi themſelves, and to prevent obſtinacy 
in their revolts: and if ſometimes it bath ſo happened that he 
bath uſed ſeverity, it bath been occaſioned by ſow! and un- 
atts; as when they of Vannes under publich faith 
impri/axed the Romane = which came to them o 
corn for the ſuſtenance of the army, ( but I cannot — 
that of Cadenac.) On the contrary, the cruelties of the 
King of Spain executed by the Duke of Alba drove port 
ſo into deſpair, that they have ſbaked off bi 
inſuppor table yoke; and with an admirable conſlancie hav 
mainteined and enriched themſelves, and are grown ſo p 
tent as that they ave able to refift bim by land, and by ſea 
take from him his treaſure in the Indies. 
Ceſar ſheweth w alſo by «5 care and induſtry to get in. 
gence · F the enemies Proceedings (whether by taking pri- 
ſoners in the field, or by baving good ſpies ) the advantagt 
which may be made thereof ; many of bus ſucceſſefull dene: 
having been ſounded thereupon, there being great advantag! 
in the attempting them; for that be which A aileth bath 
more courage then he which & aſſailed,and alwayes believeth 
the aſſaliant to be the ftronger not knowing what part be wi 
aſſail, and ever jealous that he bath ſome ſecret intelligence. 
Briefly, all that « well exerciſed and well diſciplined army 
able to do in ſuch acaſe , is ro defend it ſelf; but where 4 
new-levied ſauldiers fall out great diſorders:which was t 
reaſon be tvoꝶ ſo much care to fortifie bis camp very fly 
to the end be might defendit & all bu baggage with a 
men, & might without danger execute any brave deſigne! 
being alwayes aſſured of bis retreat. Let u further ta 
view of the ſiege of Cadenaci which Ceſar judging to be was ye 
pregnable by force, and knowing it to be well provided off himſe 
corn, undertaketh by a great and dangerous labour to ſed a 
them ſrom water, which was from a fountain without the h 
town, ſrom whence they were onely ſupplzed : which the be. the 0. 
frged perceiving, having ſet fire on Celars works, by a ſall ther th 
they bindred bim from quenching it. Ceſafnot being able 
repulſe them by reaſon of the advantage of the place, reſi 
veth to make an aſſault upon the te which apprebe 
cauſed them to retreat. : 7 
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The Abbridgement of the ci- 


vil wars of Ceſars Commentaries, 
The J. Book, ( 


He true cauſe of the civil warre be- 
een Pompey and Ceſar was,becauſe 
the one would have no companion, 
| and the other could not endure a ſu- 
periour : but that which appeared, was therefu: 
fall made to (e/ar of admitting his ſolicitation 
for the Conſu ſiiip being abſent (though it had 
been promiſed him ) or elſe becauſe they would 
have him alone diſarm, and that they which 
were his declared enemies ſhould continue ſtill 
armed : a forced reſolution, and contrary tothe 
will of the Commons; inſomuch taat the Tri- 
»F bunes of the people were conſtrained to quit the 
N citic, and to go find out Ceſar : Who taking oc- 
caſion by the forelock, of his private cauſe he 
maketh a publick ; declaring to his ſouldiers that 
he is not in arms to — but toreſtore 
the people (now oppreſled by the Senate 2 
their libertic ; and having well incouraged t 
thereapon , he departeth from Rimins, which Ai 
was yet part of his govc.nment, and eth 
himſelf of all the marches of Ancona; which cau- 
ſed a great aſtoniſhment at Rome, Pompey and 
che Conſul: for ſake the citie, and dare not ga- 
ther their groſſe nearer then Capwe : mean time 
Ceſar continuing his march beſiegeth Domitins 
+ A nobarbus within Corfininw : who with all the 
1 Senatours which · accompanied him were — 
vere 
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vered unto him by his own ſouldiers, which ad- 
here to Ceſars partie. He gave leave to Domitius 
and the Senatowrs to — 4 c of themſelves where 
they pleaſed, cauſi to be reſtored that be- 
longed unto them. Following his deſigne he be- 


Hegerh Pompey in Brunduſium: who unwilling 


oſuſtein the ſiege, eroſſeth the ſeas with his 
armie, which he could not do but at to times, 
for want of ſhipping; yet uſed he much att and 
precaution to conceal his retreat from Ceſar, and 
to prevent thoſe of Brandaſium from giving 
means to his enemic to entrap him, Ceſar, not 
being able to follow him for want of veſſels, 
ſendeth Valerius into the Iſland of Sardinia, 
and Curio into that of Sicilia; Cotta abandoned 
the one, and Cato the other; complaining that 
Pompey had very inconſiderately imbarked them 
in this warre, and ſo went into Africa. Mean 
while {Ceſar cometh to Reme, juſtifieth his acti- 
ons, and offcreth to condeſcend to a reaſonable 
peace: but ſeeing that his enemies protracted 
time, he paſſeth into Gallia, to ſtrengthen his 
armie with Ga. CMarſeilles tefuſeth him en- 
trance; he beſiegeth it, and in the mean time 
ſendeth C. Fabius to poſſeſſe himſelf of the 8 
ſages of the Pyrexean mountains; which he doth 
Fravely. Then approcheth to Petreias and 
Afranizs, which had their camp below 1lerda, 
and encampeth on theriver Segre, where he ma- 
keth two bridges. At firſt there paſled onely 
light skirmiſhes between them, untill that two 
of Fabius his 2 being gone to forrage by 
that bridge which was furtheſt from the camp, 


it happened to break ; whereof the enemies be- the 


ing advertiſed, they go with foute Legions * 
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all their cavalrie to give on upon them; but be- 
ing retreated to a hill of advantage, and Fabizr 
miſdeeming ſomething, going to relieve them, 
delivered them out of that danger. While theſe 
things were a doing, Ceſar having left C. Trebo- 
"ins Lieutenant Generall at the ſiege of AH 
ſeiller, and D. Brutus commander of his naval 
armie, arrived in his camp; where being, he 
would encamp himſelf between 7/erda and his 
enemies camp; but after a long fight ( whereof 
either ot them made advantage) both the one 
and the other retreated into their camp. Pre- 
ſently after, the continuall rain carried away 
both theſe bridges, and made the river altoge- 
ther unpaſſable, which drave him to extreme 
neceſſities, not being able to ſupply himſelf with 
victuall, nor receive thoſe new forces which 
came to him out of Gal/ie, nor repair his bridges 
by reaſon of the violence of the waters, and the 
hindrance which his enemies gave him, which 
were on the other fide of the river: At laſt he 
cauſed boats tobe made, and whileſt the Pen- 
peiens buſied themſelves to entrap certain Gax/s 
which came to joyn with him, he carrieth boats 
on wagons twentie miles from his camp, put- 
teth them into the river, cauſeth ſome ſouldiers 
to paſſe over to the other ſide, and without loſing 
time conveyeth thither two legions more, 
by favour whereof he maketh his bridge: and 
by that means recovereth his way, and ſafe 
paſſage for his victuall, and receiverh thoſe 
troups which came torclieve him. This acti- 
on reaſſured his army, aſtoniſhed the enemy, 
and gave ſo much reputation to his affairs ( with 


be · te news which he received at the fame time, 


that 


-y 1 4 C of —_ 
that Brutus had defeated the arſeidian ar |, 
ſea ) that five good cities yielded themſelves, f 
and divers others came to parle. But following I :«k: 
this good ſucceſſe, he maketh divers trenches 10a 
to cut off the water from his enemies camp, f'*" 


and to make the Segre fordable, Afraniss and 
Petreim,tearing the proſperitie of his deſignes, 
reſolved to gain Odegeſa, ſited upon the river 
Iberus, whither they had beforehand ſent to 
have a bridge made: To this end they depart, 
at midnight; Ceſar cauſeth them to be ued 
by his cavalrie, which he maketh to ford over, 
—_— his — on a great — — after · 
ward (leaving his within his cam 
he followeth with his Ta tery, and — . 
them ſo hotly that he overthroweth their de- 
ſigne, hindring them from going whither they 
intended, and returning from whence they can 
inſomuch that he drave them into ſuch extre 
mitie of hunger and thirſt that (without ſtriking to = 
one blow) they were conſtrained to yield them · 
ſelves to his mercy, He diſmiſſeth them alli 
and winneth them by incredible courteſies, n 
ver uſed elſewhere towards enemies. Thus he 
remaineth maſter of Spain, ſending away hi 
enemies laden with diſgrace, and alſo with ob 
ligations to publiſh (though unwillingly ) 
clemency and valour. 
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Obſervations. ſom 


T* is a moi dangerous thing for a people, 4 Generall 
an army, or an army it ſelf, to be ſurpriſed with few 
for that it a alwayes ſeconded with perverſe and r 
act idents :e which all Leaders and Commanders of armi 
ought to foreſee and careſully to prevent. There be thre 
dot able examples in this book on this ſubjef ; The ff 
* 
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” at ¶ ben Ceſar paſſed the Rubicon ; ſor beſot that they 
declared him enemy to the we al- public · Pompey under» 
taketh with a ſtamp with bis foot te raiſe an ie to bimy 
that at bis approch Ceſars own ſouldiers ſoall deliver 
their Generall into bis hands ; neither doth be think bim 
worthie conſideration; ſuch as dare but name Celar are 
driven out of Rome; briefly, be # proceeded againſt as « 
iminall offender. Notwithſlanding ſo ſoon as be bad 
ut ſet the firſt ſtep to declare the warre, and though be 
id the ſame at Pezaro which be did at Rimini, having not 
be fourth part of bu armie, every man was amd 
Pompey and the Conſuls betake them to their heels; the 
are 7 leavying of ſouldiers is caft afide, and Rome it 
elf abandoned. The cauſes of this great change proceeded 
n this, that Pompey never imagined that Celar dyrſt 
ave undertaken ſo bigh a — J grounding wpen 4 
eſumption which his vertues and good fortune had added 
unto bim ; which made bim rather thoughtfull how to 
intein bis partie in the citie, then provide for defenſe 
thereof : Inſomuch that when be ſaw things go otber- 
wiſe then be bad publiſhed, be food amaſed, It was there- 
ore no great wonder if an grant people ( which toke aſ- 
wrance or fear fromthe good or bad countenance of him 
to whoſe protecties they bad delivered themſelves) did 
the lihe. whereupon I will ſay, that in affairs of ſuch iny- 
ance we ourht (in imitation of Ceſar) before we 
ter into them, to conſider maturely the worſt that can 
fall, ſo that evil ſucceſſe diſmayeth ws not 3 but when 
art imbarked, we muſt not check at whatſoever bap- 
th, but with conflancie go on to the end. 
th ob The ſecond example u, when Domitius Xnobarbds (be- 
Wing out of bope of being relieved by Pompey ) took a re- 
elution to ſave bimſelf within Corfinium, where be was 
ged : but for that bis countenance was ſadder then 
»ſuall, bis ſpeeches leſſe reſolute then the time required, and 
ſome neglect of the neceſſary works for the common de- 
e, be diſcovered to bis ſonldiert that which be would 
bave concealed from them, ſo that (preventing bis flight 
they delivered bim unto Ceſar. It is 4 fair Iden ſor « 
Jenner, to teach him that in greateft danger be ought 
to ſbew moſt reſolution ; for bis ſouldiers become 
ons er fearſull according to that they obſerve in bid coun- 
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The third is, when Ceſar diſtovered the fear Afra. 
nies and Petreius ſouldiery, in that they ſeconded not eac 
other, that they ſcarcely bad received the brunt of t/ 
cavalrie but their enfignes were all on a bea that th 
made mot good their ranks nor diflances, and that t 
flirred not from the ficld of battel where thry could 
ſubſif ſor want of water. And bemſoe ver in theſe time! 
armies approch not ſo near each other as then they did, 
reaſon of the canon ; nevertheleſſe, experimented Captain 
will make profitable uſe of ſuch judgements. I have ſet 
Henry tbe Great chaſe eight hundred horſe with leſſe t 
two bundred ; judging they would not dare to co 
him becauſe of their confuſion and not obſerving diſt ance: 
which fell out as be bad foretold it. 

And bowſoever to retreat from a beſieged citie by a 
of the ſea ſeemeth to be no very hard matter, nevertheleſ 
the precautions which Pompey uſed to retire bimſelf i 
Brundubum, was that which ſaved bim. For having to 
with apeople which be abandoned, and an enemy vigiij 
be bad been loft if be had not walled up the gates and barri 
cadoed up all the entries into Brunduſium, except on 
two ( which were covert enough) by which bis men iſſue 
to the baven z becauſe when bus laſt men departed from t 
walls, the inhabitants at the ſame inſtant of time cauſe 
thoſe of Celars to mount them; for which reaſon in 
hinds of retreats a captain cannot take too much care 
make it ſafe and orderly: and though be may do it whe 
be pleaſeth bizsſelf, yet muſt he do it in ſo good time an 

fo readily as that be be not engaged to fight. In thi 
place I will relate « diſpute between Aﬀfranius and Perreiw 
the one being for retreat by night, the other by day: T 
which were ſor the night alledged that they ſhould ga, 
the mountaixs and places of ſafetie before they foould i 
diſcovered : but the others judged that having to do wii 
Celar, and he ſtrong in cavalrie, they ſhould never be 4 

40 get off from bim without fighting 3 and in ſuch 4 ca} 
the day was to be preſerred to the night, which alm 
cauſeth diſorders in retreats 3 which opinion prevailed ich 
but not at all to their advantage. For my part I bold! * 
other opinion the better : for beſides that it is 4 moſt da 
gerous thing to retreat in the day time, inthe preſence of, 
enemy ; a well adviſed Captain will never engage bimſel{ hat aft 
purſue an army by nights for that it # hard ſor him to pre: 

falling into an ambuſb. Tt 
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\fra- . The ſecond Book. , 
os Hileſi things paſſed thus in Spain, Cain. 
vw Trebonins continueth the ſiege of 
tb Marſeillesy to the relief whereof Pompey ſend- 
wh eth L. Naſſidius, who joyning his navall for- 
Jes with thoſe of the Marſeulllans, gave bat- 
tel to Hrutut, where he was beaten. The loſſe 
tau fell upon the CA Larſcillians, becauſe they fought 
ſeu more obſtinately then the reſt, as being more 
1intereſſed, having to conſerve both goods and 
libertie ; and that which afflited them moſt 
was, that they had conceived too great hope 
of deliverance ; h&yſoever they forbare not to 
continue a reſolute reſiſtance, Nevertheleſſe, 
the induſtry of Trebonins was ſuch, that with 
mantilets and other engines he approched a ee. 
owre, which he ſapped, and overthrew 
of it: which ſo affrighted the Marſeilliant, as 
hey promiſed to yield themſelves ſo ſoon as 
eſar ſhould return, and deſired a truce till then 
Trebenius granteth it; whoſe ſouldiers negligent 
of their guard upon confidence of the truce, on a 
Perry windy day the CHMarſeillians make a ſud- 
len alley, and burn all the engines of the 
i {omanes, Trebonins was but little diſcouraged 
Hor all this, and — — repaireth them, where» 
yy D omitins was ro to ſave himſelt by ſea, 
efore ¶ vſar i arrivall, who (though the affairs 
pt Italy called upon him) would not leave Spain 
till it was all at his devotion. There onely 
«/Femained Ad. Yarro, who at firſt ſpake of Ceſ@ 
vith great reſpect; but when he conceived his 


affairs ſtood doubrfull, he alienated himſelf 
ceof nd thoſe of his partie from him: in ſo much 


;mſel{ har after the defeat of Afranins and Petreins 
rene found himſelf engaged to ſuſtein the * 
D t 
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cadets, But Ceſar having called an aſſembly at Cordova, 


all eame thither to attend and acknowl 
and divers towns forced from them Yarrs; ghr- 
riſotts: who found himſelf fo farre forſaken , 
that of two Legions which he had, the one fell 
abſolurely from him, inſomuch that he was 
conſtrained to have recourſe to Ceſars mercy 
as well as the reſt. That done, heleft L. Caſtu 
un in Spain, and paſſeth to HMarſeiller, 
which yieldeth to him; then goeth to Rome. 
fame time Curio paſſeth from Sicilia into 
ely and ſive hun- 


At the 
eAfrich with two Legions 
dted horſe, encampeth himſelf in a place called 
Cornelins camp , near Utica, where Petreins 
Actins Varus had his camp; againſt whom he 


had an advantageous battel with his cavalry. 
Nevertheleſſe, upon ſome diſcourſes which one 
S. Dnimilins Varus had with Curio's ſouldi 
there grew a panike fear amongſt them; which 
taken away by an oration he made unto them, he 
went and preſented battel, and beat Yar 
in, and drove him to retreat into Vries 
where ( with help of the ill will the inhabiran 
—— he put him hard to it; and under 
Randing that king pb was coming to relieve 
Him, Curio retireth himſelf into his camp, wit! 
reſolution there to attend the coming of the re 
of his army which was in Sici/ie. But having 
intelligence that king /7#bacame not od vo Or 
and that he onely ſent a weak ſupply under th 
comand of Sabwrra, it cauſed him to changet 
ſo good a reſolution. Then puffed up with hi 
former victorie. and having been more exerciſei 
in making orations to the people of Rome 


in commanding their armies, he marcheth nighy, 


of: T. 
ſeillia 
hi. 


ſar won 
niet, 4 
been ſh 
the obj 
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and day to encounter this relief: his cavalric in 
the night meeteth with ſome of the NV 
horſe, and beateth them. This ſucceſſe height · 
eneth him more and more, inſomuch that he 
matcheth as if he had purſued a viRory ; but thus 
wearied and in diſorder, he meeteth with a freſh 
and complete army , which defeateth him : 
w he concludeth it his beſt courſe to 
expiate his raſhneſſe by his death, and ſo died a 
better ſouldier then commander. 


Obſervations. 


Fe is Hime held by all, and neglected by moſt, That in 
the time of truce there aug bt tobe 4 better guard then 
at any other time. ie bave bere 4 notable example there» 
of: Trebonius by A marve{ious labour bad brought the Mar- 
ſeillians to the laſt gaſp, when during the time of a truce 
which out of pitie be bad granted them) bi ſouldiers 
o neglected their guards that they invited the enemie to 
their ruive, and be ſaw in one boure burnt what bad coſt 
hin the labour of many moneths. Which ſhould teac h us 
in warre never to flachen the ſeveritie of military diſci- 
pline, though the ſouldiers grumble never ſo much : for 
you ought rather to content them by any other means then 
that z and when they ſball ſee their commanders ſbare the 
ers and labours of the warre with them, they will un- 


eve dergo them chearſully. For we may reade that by the exact 


1 #bſcrvation of military diſt ipline many commanders have 
ſarmounted great difficulties and obteined glorious victo- 
es, and that many others for diſregarding it bave 


ing been ſhamefully defeated; but it bath never been read that 


the obſervation thereof hath been the cauſe of the loſſe of 

J one battel or of the overthrow of any one enterpriſe, 

A great courage without experience is likelier to commit 

I. great errour in warre then « more temperate one : for 
the firſt is aſually accompanied with — and 1s 


iſeg more incapable of counſel then the other 3 eſpecially when 


be hath made bis entrie into armies by ſome bappy ſuc- 
ceſe. Curio is 4 fair example thereof, who of a It 
bune of the people ſeeing mt Generall of an armie, 
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committed many errours, and thoſe not ſmall ones : for af- 
ter that he bad the good bap to beat bus enemies, to ſhut 
them up into Utica, and upon the news of king Juba bis 
coming to reſolve for the beſt, which was to retreat into 
bis camp on the ſea-fide, well fortified and well provided 
of munitions, there to attend the reſt of bis armie 3 upon 
the firſt news that was brought him that the relief was 
weak, and that Juba was not there in perſon, without 
ſtaying for confirmation thereof, reſuſing to adviſe with, or 
give credit to any, be croſſeth bis firſt reſolution, and go- 
eth to give them batte{ ; after which bis cavalrie meeting 
with ſome of Juba's borſe, of which ſoure were brought 
priſenert to bim, be led who commanded them y 
anſwering that it was Saburra, be preſuppoſeth that Juba 
was not there ; ſo confirmeth himſelf in the rſt errour, and 
mercheth ſo ſaft and ſo farre as that be findeth bim- 
felf five and twentie miles ſrom bus camp,in a countrey 
which be knew not with part of bis ſorces Vibe reſt not be- 
ing able to follow ) much burried and in diſorder : 
which was the cauſe that Juba eaſily defeated them, 
which ſheweth us plain hy, tbat neither a great courage alone 
maketh a good commander (however it belpeth well thereto) 
nor the reading of books, nor abilitie of diſcourſez but it that 
muſt be atteined by long experience, and the being preſent Flame 
at mazy ouerthrows as well as viftories: for be that bath beſie 
not bad bis ſhare therein, is not able to imagine what eth i 

belongeth thereto, the braveit ſouldiers ſometimes doing it 
the pooreſt acliont, as it happened bert where ( though An J 
the reſidue of this armie was retreated into a well ſorti- Ia (alli 
fied camp, and nat aſſaulted, yet theſe imbarked themſelves when 
ſo conſuſedly and diſorderly as that a — part of them Oa th 
were drowned, Thereſore I conclude that it is much bet- Fai 

ter to make leſſe haſte and to know whither to go then te r d 
be forced ſhameſully to run away or periſh. 


The III. Book. 


—— being choſen Dictatour ptovideth for 
the affairs of the city of Rome, cauſeth him- 
ſelf to be publiſhed Conſul with P. Servilius, 
giveth over his difatourſhip at the end of eleven 
daics,and afterimbarketh himſelf at — 
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whither he had ſent ſeven legions to attend him; 
a bis | but found not ſhipping enough for half his army; 
1 inſomuch that he was conſtrained to paſſe over 
with fifteen thouſand foot and five hundred 
was | borſe, leaving Marcus Antonias there with 
bout ¶ the reſt, to whom he promiſeth to ſend back the 
ber ſhipping. 3 ( who had all the yeare to 
d go- e himſelf ) had gathered together great 
„ © ſtore of men, victuall, and ſhipping, ſo that {«- 
they ¶ ſar paſſed over not without trouble and danger; 
Juba ¶ and inſtantly ſent back his veſſels to eLntonie: 
but Bibalus, chief Commander of all Pompey's na- 
vie, took a ſquadron of thirty of them, which he 
fired, and put to death all the mariners to the 
end to deterre the reſt from undertaking that 
. paſſage; and did fo obſtinately continue his de- 

gne ( notwithſtanding the winter · ſeaſon) as 
that he hindred Antonie from paſſing over. At the 
ſame time A. Odlaviu¶ Pompey's Lieutenant) 
befiegeth Salones in Dalmatia , which defend- 
eth it ſelf ſo couragiouſly as ( without help of 
any ) it compelleth him to raiſe his ſiege, and by 
Ia ſallie beateth him ſh imfully from thence; from 
whence he retireth to Pompey at Dwrazzs. pyyracbi⸗ 
Oa the other ſide, Ce/ar having emer himſelf an. 
f divers towns upon the ſhore, hindred him alſo 
from refreſhing himſelf, At laſt Bibalus dieth: 
nd the ſea not being ſo exacty guarded, Antonie 
paſſeth over; where the winds ſo favour the 
pood fortune of Ceſar, as that they change in the 
Juſt inſtant to put his navie into ſafetie, & to caſt 
way that which purſued it. This news coming 
doth to him and to Pompey at one and the ſame 
ant, ( becauſe they were encamped near 

ach other ) the one goeth to joyn himſelf to 
hi — 


Antonie, 


Sd 
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"Antony, which he doeth; and the other to oppoſe 
him; which though he 7 wh have done, yet re- — 
Aſporagys. turneth to encamp himſelf at Aſperagne, belong. | abi. 
ing to the territory of Durraco, and ſendeth to 
Scipioto bring his forces, and joyn with him. Ce- 
E= N= the warre was like to be drawn out 
at lenge ſendeth part of his army into Maceds- 
nia and Theſſaly to make proviſion of corn; be- 
cauſe that Pompey having the command of the 
ſca, he was to expect none from out of /taly, But 
Scipio in his paſſage meeting (at the ſame time ) 
with an opportunitie, thought to have cut in 
pieces L. C. Lenginus, with ſome of Ceſar: 
legions; which he had done had not CM. Favo- 
vun ( whom he had left to guard his baggage 
with eight cohorts ) ſent to him that unleſſe he 
made haſt torclieve him, Domitius was coming 
to defeat him: So he deſiſted from thar purpoſe, 
and arrived oportunely for the relief of F avoninz, 
At the ſame time young Pompey having under- 
ſtood that Ceſ#r ( now the third time) was 
ſending his Chipping to Brunduſium, and having 
left ſome few at Oricum under the charge of Ca- 
ninixs, with three cohorts he came and aſſailed 
them, and either took or fired them all. That 
done, Ceſar goeth and encampeth himſelf be- 
tween Durazzo and Pompey camp, to hinder 
him the benefit of Dura. but 2 encamp- 
ed at a place called Petra on the ſca · ſide, where 
being a ſmall haven, by means of his ſhipping 
he receiyeth ſome benefit by it. Then Ceſæ at- 
tempteth toencloſe him by trenches, and Pom- 
pey by other trenches enlatgeth himſelf as much 
as poſſibly he could; who finding himſelf the I* '** 
ſtronger in forces aſſaileth the trenches, and in 
| wa 
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two encounters had the beſt ont, and to 
have defeated him. Ceſar, not bei le to 
abide here longer, retreateth towards Apollonia 
and Oricum, where having muſtered his army, 
and taken order for thoſe two places, he paſſeth 
into Theſſaly to joyn with D omitivs his armie. 
Pompey followeth him, who alſo joyneth $c5- 
pio's forces to his own, The two armies ( where- 
on the deciſion of the whole Roma Empire de- 
pended ) encamp themſelves in fight of each 
other, Ceſar ſought all occaſions to fight, and 
Pompey evaded them; at laſt he ſuffered himſelf 
to be overruled, firlt by the revilings of his ſoul- 
diers , and afterward by the valour of Ceſar, 
who purſued him ſo fiercely after the victory of 
the battel of Pbarſale, as bs gave him no leiſute Pharſalie, 
to rally his forces, arriving in Egypt almoſt aſ- 
ſoon as himſelf, where king Pro/omee, violating 
t. ¶ the right of hoſpitality, & forgetting the benefits 

which his father had received from Pompey, cau- 
ſed him tobe murdered, thinking i this wicked 
act to gain the victours favour; whe cevengedit, 
as weſhall ſee in the book following. At the ſame 
time Caſſius Generall of the forces of Syria, Phe- 
wicia, and Cilicia ſet on fite the ſhipping which 
Pomponius kept in the port of Meſſine; and Lali- 
1 took a little iſland before the port of Brands 
un, as Lilo had done in former times. But the 
news of Pompey's defeat overthrew all the de- 
ſignes of the Licutenants, 


Obſervations. 


* the FF the clemency and liberality of Celar be ſo much recom- 

41 -mended in all the courſe of bis life, it ſoameth that in this 

id fei, warre be bath gut. dont binſelf- To refuſe to 2 
. 
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whole and int ire armies in Spain by the ſword, and baving 
reduced them to yield to bis mercy, to let them go with their 
Commanders, not ſo Much as binding them from making war 
againſt bim any more: To ſati ie hu enemirs their ſipendt, 
whileft he borroweth money of his —— to pay bis own 
ſouldiers ; reſtoring to Domitius Xnobarbus a hundred and 
fifty thouſand crowns at clap, which Pompey bad given 
bim out of the publick treaſury to make warre again him: 
To releaſe all the priſoners he took without ranſome, and 
even to cauſe all to be rtflored which belonged unto them, 
xbileft Bibalus, Labienus, and others, put to the ſword as 
many of bis as they could take; are actions in my obſervati- 
an rat her ta be admired then like to be imitated,eſpecially in 
an age whoſe practice is much contrary to this generoſity,and 
even to that which be uſed in Gallia: where ( ſometimes) be 
practice great ſeverity. Therefore ſearching into the ven- 
ſons which cauſed in him this blind clemency, who ſeemed 
cruel to bis qun, 1 conceive we aught to diſtiuguiſh the de- 
by In Gallia he was a conquerour,in ſuch ſort as when 


they abuſed bis firft and ry urall clemency, be uſtd ſeverity; 
to heep thoſe in aw through fear which by affability could 
not be made pliant. But here is a civil warre , wherein (un- 
der pretext of mainteining the libertie of the people) be in 
tendeth to bring both people and Senate into ſubjeftion. For 
tha end he —_— all paſſions. to attein the height of bis 
deſignes, The " cruti bu entmics are towards bim, the 
leſſe be ſpleeneth them : inſomuch that they which make 
warre againſt bim, ſear him not but in battel , and not de- 
ſpairing of pardon, become the more inclinable to yield upon 
the 2 reverſe of fortune which beſalleth tbem. It is not ſo 
in « civil warre, which we make nat but ſor the d/ ſenſe 
our perſon or religion: ſor then having no dene to poſſe 
your ſelf of the State, you are obliged to repell cruelty by cru- 
elty, otherwiſe you ſhould find none to take part with you. Þ 
But when you fight ſor rule and domination, you muſt ( to 
atteinit ) appear ſuch a one as that they may not ſuſpell 
either revenge or cruelty in you, and that they believe you 
to abound in liberality and all other ſorts of vertues: for no 


rincip 


man at any time deſreth chan of condition, but to bettey = 
his own. So by thu liberall — not 608- Nhe obj 


tinuiny bus Diftatouſbip above eleven dayes, doin nothing I, ae t 
but by the uſuall wer, alwayes juſtifying bis act iont as 4 ** 
Protect our of the common · weal ih, ſbe wing bimſelf ſo much | © 

the 
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wing | the more affectionated to peace by how much Pompey held off 
| it, that ſo he might the eaſilier work the indignation of 
his citizens and ſouldiers againſt bim, and by that means go 
the better through with the warres, he attancd the end of 
the higheſt and moſt glorious defigne that ever was underta- 


man 
re ar having drawn all his forces together, attempteth to 
bt with Pompey: and not being able to draw him 10 it, be 
andertaketh a high deſigne, namety,to he ſiege him in his camp, 
though be were the weaker of the two. This was near Du- 
ro, where be — about to enclo$' him with trenches, 
vati- I belhing bimſelſ with the advantage of little hills of difficult 
| ceſſe, which in my opinion induced him to this deſigne. The 
reaſons which be alleadgeth are, that being weak in cavalry, 
nd wanting corn, he could not get it if Pompey s horſe were 
dc liberty from which he alſo take away the benefit of 
brraging, and Yender it unprofitable to all the offices of war. 
Befides, 11 was a way to diminiſh the reputation of Pompey 
throughout the whole Empire, and encreaſe hu own, when it 
vould be reported that Celar hepr bum beſieged , and that he 


it 
— 4% not fight with him: a matter of great conſtquence, ſor 
(en- hat men «ſually turn to that fide which is ftrongeſt. On the” 
ve in. lebe / fide, Pompey, being umwilling * 1 the ſea-fide or Du- 
For % where he bad made his Arc & Magazine , reſal- 
of bis eth not to budge : and ſeeing that his cavalry mught ſuffer 


v much if it were hindred from ſorrage, he maketh an en- 
loſure of tregches of fiſteen miles compaſſe on bus ſide. Sq 
h Generali mit nothing that maketh for their deſienes. 
Ia the end Pompey fading himſelf diſcommodated by being 
bus cooped up, ſetteth upon one of the angles of Ceſars tren- 
ber; where he bad ſuch advantage in two encounters which 
el both in a day, that Ceſar confeſſed, if be had nom how 
have proſecuted bis victory be bad defeated hum. By this 
be 2 bow neceſſary retrenchments are, & bow by means 
hereof may be prevented to 55 with an oy one is fearful 
: one may alſo reaſſure affrighted forces, and ſamiſh a more 
ent a7 my then ones own. Far the art of warte conſiſteth 
rincipally in not fighting but when, men are willing; and to 
bis end you muſt take good order for your vittuall, you muſt 
better Bell exerciſt your ſouldiers in the uſe of their arms, and in 
en he obſtruation of all orders , and know very well bow to 
thing make their retrenchments. And if Celar had had to do with 
* 4 Y but Powpey, whoſhut bimſelf up ſrom the wery = 
tbe 
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3 rained b., 07 eſe compelled him to 


ſeeing that he could nat continue ey longer in 
that trazt, nor ſtay ſo near him. without a great diſcommodity 
for want of vickuall, he 7 yy to make a long retreat 
and for many dayes. Tothis end he cauſeth all the baggage 
ro be ſeut away over-night with one legions about midnight all 
the reſt of his army ſaving two leg unt, bus cavali(where- 
with himſelf marched.) at break,of day, Pompey ſolleweth 
him with all diligence, finding lum quartered — —.— had 


been, encamped befand lodgerh himſelf alſo within bis own 


old camp claſe by bigs, Bui upoa, Celars making ſhe, of ſexd- 
892 to forragi (c them to return ſecretly inte 
the camp age/a Pompey ſendeth aut bis hayſe to the ſame pus 
t in gagd ca 1 — the greateſt part of bis ſouls 
„VN: camp to look for e which 

they bad left behind. them, Celar departeth ſudden'y in the 
ſame order as the day before, Inſomnch that ey / nat be- 


ing able to purſue bim for the pceſent,&: be canin march. 
ing by great journeys in the * order, leaving him na poſſible 
means to overtake him, at the end of foure = gave owe 
bu purſigt. This is a fair leſſon to teach us bow dangerous it 
ts for armies to retreat in view of an enemy; beſides, hom care - 
* ought to avoid fighting when we retreat, and what 
o/der ought to be gi ven that we be not peſtered with the bag- 
gage; end that alſo a retreat is better made with a pat of the 
«my then with the whole. For if Celar were afraid to re- 
treat in the view of Pompey, with an army ſo ell exerciſed 
and acc d to overcomegbeing 7edoubted by Porapey, bum. 
ſelf; what then the captains of theſe times do, which 
command armes newly levied, without order, without obedi- 
ace, overlaid with e, the ſouldzers not knowing bow 
to uſe their army, nor the captains themſelves to teach them! 
Tet nevertheleſſe they —— think it a blemiſb to their ho- 
naur to make a private retreat, Certainly preſumption and 
kenorance are te bad c ers in me. 

At the battel of Pharſalia Pompey was twice as ſtrong as 
Ceſar, eſpecrally in caudally, whecenpon be priogcipplly ground 


ed þis vice but be had dot ax army ſo well diſciplined nor 
ſo exerciſed to fight as Celar had: inſomuch that fearing that 
if bis gave the charge they would doit difarderiy, be com- 
mandes them to al tend the giving on of the enemy,with — 
vet to jlirre from thtir plases, Celar, dſliking that courſes 

commanagd 
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th e on upon the adve fe any, ale 


ne that thi etciteth the courage of ſouldiers to 
ich ought rat ber tobejncreafhdl tber alu ed, 


A 


25 
the 
all ſhout. And experience teac —— 


Ferse, he which giveth the c redoybleth by conrages 
—— ed diminiſbeth his. * * 
Touching Pompey s 0/der of battel ; Having a river on his 
right — „ be placed all bus on the left, þ to 
bunſelf that after he bad repulfed Celars cavaliy, h 
own if cloſe bis army, Celar, judging his cavahynot of ſufficient 
end 24th to refit that of Pompey , ſtr. gthencth it by foot, 
Into which were fitted for that purpoſe and mingled them. 
eder that, he taketh from every battalion one troup, whereof” 
PMs compoſed a battalion to be as a reſerve, which he placeth 
ſoul-N 1 

hich withBut the ranks of the three orders of infantery, and 15 


be deth them not to ftirre to the conflict until be appoingey: 
be- bet when Pompey's barſe bad repulſed Celars ( 
they could not do without putting themſelves into diſender » 
2 they met with this battalion, which put them to a ſuda 
md afterward to ſbew their backs, and wholly to abaydan the 
left wing of Pompey's army; by which means Celar followi 
bu advantage eaſily putteth all the reſt to rout. heren 
we ought to obſerve two things ? the one, That we onght ne« 
bag- 1/4 hazard all our troups upon one onely charge, but make 
{the (© reſerve of the one to relieve the other : and the other, That 
we ought ſo well to obſerve the diſtances or inter vails, as 
ciſed well to the flanks as the rear that the firſt tr 1 
„be reveiſta, they reverſe not thaſe which ſbauld relieve 
hich em; but to leave them a convenient ſpace to fall bac i, and to 
red. $41 themſelves again in the rea/.. 
bow 8 Ceſat knew how to conquer, he knew better how to pro- 
cute and make his beaefit thereof, but in none like to this of 
| EPharſalia; where be contented not himſelf to farce the camp, 
and befrege the reſt of the army on a bill whither they retired, 
nr to purſue Vom pey's ſen certain des journeys » but 
ich three of foure | fad men onely followed him ſo cloſe 
$ 4. Ich by ſea and land, that he found bum dead in Egypt» where 
arrived almoſt aſſoon as the other never gi ung bim leiſure 
that “ recolleft himſelf, er 1enſorce bis troups. Which ſerveth 10 
| teach ws to make uſt of occaſion when it offereth it ſelf fa- 
vourable nnto us, & not to deferre that to anat her time which 
whe be preſently executed: for the affairs of the world are — 
e 
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ow et yevolutions. And the affairs which Ceſar yet 
the death of Pompey give us occaſion enough ts 
Judge, that if ( in imitation of many great per ſonages) be bad 
gathered the fruits of bis victories beſore t been ripe, | ſign 
or tafted of repoſe before he had been ſecured, be might fab 5 
well have repented — 


Of che eAlexandrine warre 


written by Aulus Hircius, 
or Oppius. 


The IIII. Book, a 


/ A Sſoon as (eſar was arrived in Alexandria 
with three thouſand two hundred foot, 
eight hundred horſe, ten Rhodian galleys, and 
ſome ſhips of Aſia, he underſtood of the death 
of Pompey; and upon the bad quarter he percei- 
ved was between the ſouldiers of Pompey and the}, 
people of the city he ſent for new Legions into ſyal arn 
Aſia, Mean time he required to be informed of ſeth the 
the teſtament of the late king Ptelemee, who had ſt the 
made the people of Rome his executours; and ta 
this end ordained that Ptolemes the eldeſt ſon & 
Cleopatra the eldeſt daughter ſhould diſcharge 
their army, & come to him to give an account of hi 
their rights, But Prolemee's Counſel did not ap- Nhi 
ove of this way of accommodation, and under- 
and ſendeth for his troups which were at Pe/u-fj 
ſium, under the command of Achillar: whereoth 
Ceſar being advertiſed, and that the King him: 
ſelf had intelligence with the ſaid Achillar, he 
deteineth him, and prepareth for defenſe: he 
giveth them therepulſe at their firſt approch, 
then cantons himſelf in one part of the city and; 
the reſt inthe other part, Ar/ince the Kings 
. con 
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cond ſiſter cauſech Acbi/las to be flain, E 
JF. | Genymedes into his place, and poſſeſſeth her ſelf 

ofthe authoritie, who continuing the former de- 
ts ſigne putteth ¶ eſar to great extremities, infect- 
l ing his freſh waters; which he readily remedied 
by digging great ſtore of pits. He alſoſendeth 
for ſouldiers, (hips, and arms from all parts; and 
upon the news which he received that the thirty 
ſeventh Legion with great proviſions of victu- 
all and arms was arrived on the coaſt of Africe, 
but could not get to him by reaſon of contrary 
winds, he putteth himſelf alone into a ſhip, ta- 
let h all his ſhipping with his mariners onely, and 
ria putteth to ſea in the very face of them. The 
ot, enemies, knowing him to be without ſouldiers, 
and ſaſſail him; he beateth them, and without other 
ath jef getteth to his legi.,,.; then returneth to 
cei- Aland This firſt conflict affrighted the 
the Alexandrians; nevertheleſſe they make their na- 
into fal army ſtronger then ever, which Ceſar defeat» 
d of eth the ſecond time; where Euphraner Captain 
had ſpf the Rhodiar galleys behaved himſelf very 
d UÞravely. There is an iſle before the haven of 
n & L4{exandria built and inhabited, which ſheltrerh 
arge be town, and is joyned to the city by the peer, 
at off; hich is 900 paces long and 60 broad, u 
© aP*Brhich there were two forts. Ceſar thinkerth it 
der · Peceſſarie to take this iſle, that ſo he may have 
lu. Ihe ſea at liberty, He taketh it, then taketh one 
reot pt the forts of the peer: but at the other he had a 
him. pot skirmiſh, and was repulſed with ſo great diſ- 
„ beſrder as not — able to hinder the ſouldiers 
: hefrom caſting themſelves abord, he ſaveth himſelf 
och, y ſwimming rather then to periſh. The Alrxam 
_ jan aſtoniſhed by theſe brunts, betake themto 

t 
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their ſubtilties, demand of Ceſar their King, who the e 
delivereth him to them, hoping it would be 
means to facilitate agreement. Whileſt theſq; hi 
things were in agitation Mithridates a Perga 
nian, a man of high deſcent, a great ſouldier, of 
valotr and moſt faithfull to Ceſar, arrivert 
to his relief with goodly forces, taketh P+luſi 
in tris way, & cometh to paſſe the Nile at a plact 
called Delta. Whereof Pto/tmee being ra 
tifed goeth in perſon to oppoſe him; and Ceſa 
on the other fide goeth to telieve Mithridate: 
Who, before the arrivall of either of them, 
already encountred with and beaten Prolemer' 
forces;and Ceſar alſo before he could come te 
Afithridater had defeated othets, After hic 
hegoeth and aſſuulteth a ſinal! fort which v 
berween his camp and that of Prolemmee's, whid! 
he tuketh; and the day after he aſſaileth tha ch 
camp, which he alſo f cerh; and the King at 
— 2 ſave himſelf by water, is drowned 
Aft ch returning victorious to Alexandria to Ce// 
all ſubini - to him. Mean time the provinces off viſit 
— 4 reſted not quiet. Domitius culvinaſof 
Ceſare Lieutenant was defeated by Pharnace 
whopoſſeſſed himſelf of the kingdome of P 
tut. In Hlyricum Gabirius Ceſurs Lieutenant wi 
— and died at Salona: — 2 on 
ompey': party, intending to poſſeſſe himſelfe 
that province, found Cornificins to oppoſe higanc 
in that deſigne. So did Vatinias; who being 
Bruns ſinm and hearing this news putteth tags 
fea, meeteth Octavius, giveth him batrel and d 
frateth him in Spain. Caſſius Longinus, whor 
Cefar had left there, had made himſelf hateful 
thraagh his covetouſneſſe as well to thoſe c 
the 
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hol the countrey as bis own ſouldiers. They combine 
be x8 againſt him and ſorely wound him, and believing 
he(4him dead each one diſcovereth his joy: hereco- 
e. vering rigourouſly puniſhet the conſpiratours; 
I nevertheleſſe that hindred not the revolt of his 
veritarmy« And as he thought to have remedied it in 
ſunl one place it breaketh out in another, and by a 
u generall conſent they chooſe Marcellus for their 
commander, who mcamped himſelf beneath 
A [ordova, which was at his devotion. inus 
ſendeth to deſire aid of the King Boguld, who 
ſendeth him a great tecrute: nevertheleſſe A- 
Lela mainteineth himſelf without fighting; and 
ILidus coming with freſh forces to labour a re- 
cl conciliation between them, n miſtruſteth 
him, and withdraweth himſelf them; but 
Japon the approch of Trebonins his ſucceſſour in 
Iche government, he imbarked for Africa 


In the mouth of the river 1berss, Let us return 
to Ceſar : who though he were much preſſed to 
{viſit Rowe, yet would he firſt revenge the defeat 
nal of Domitins; he departeth from Egypt with the 
ixth Legion onely, leaving the reſt of his arm 

or the guard of that 3 and with thoſe 
forces which he gathereth together in Afi he 
4 orfeiveth battel to Pharzaces , defeateth him, ta- 
Aketh from him what he had poſſeſſed himſelf of, 
in and giveth the kingdome of Beſporut to Mithrs- 
tes the Pergamienian as a recompenſe for the 
good ſervice he had done him in the Alexandrian 
warre: then triumphantly after ſo many victo- 

nies he returneth to Rowe, 


Obſer- 


where Ceſar had deſigned him, and was drowned 


Ty 
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F all the warres which Ceſar hath made 1 find net Q 

one leſſe nec , more erous, and wherein be 
bath ſbewed le 7 f then in this. For baving ande 
food the death of Powyey at Alexandria, to ſet d 
there with three or foure thouſand men, and in this weah 
eflate to attempt to force a young hing to make Yeſtitut 
of part of bis kingdome in favour of his fifter Cleopatr 
war 48 argument that be truſted much to his good forts 
er was very amourous. But as this beginning was n 
Port of bis ordinary prudence, ſo the — and the enl 
thereof ſurpaſſeth all bis other ations 5 and it ſeeme 
that be bath not here erred but to mate bis veriues ſbine 
much the brighter. This bath been a warre without ral: 
for be hath been put to defend croſſe wayes of fireets, a 
to barricado himſelf there, to diſpute the ane balf of the 
town againſt the other, to remedy unthought of accident: 
to reaſſwe bis ſouldiers, to fight with a navall army wit 
out ſoulditrs, and to beat them; and, as if be were f. 
into another world, to make a warre after a new mana! 
u bich ſbeweth that be excelled in three things principally ; 
namely, that be was never left hopeleſſe, that be was M 
great experience, and that be confounded not bimſelſ in h * 
commands. 

This warre finiſhed, be goeth againſi Pharnaces ; wher 
is we will onely obſerve two things : the firſt, that bow 
ever be defored to finiſh this war ſpeedily, becauſe bis bu 

erequired him elſewhere, yet he goeth not to aſſault hi 
Taſbly, but alwayes beginneth by encamping bimſelf ſtron 
ly ; then ( baving left bis baggage in ſaſetie) be got 
With all bis armie to make another camp near to Pharn 
ces, leaving 4 great valley between both ; to the end 
If be would binder him from ſortifying there, and aſſaul 
him, be could not get to bim without great diſadvantage 
The other is to ſhew the advantage which be hath th | 
aſſaileth : for Ceſas bimſelf obſerveth, that though Pl 
naces aſſaulted him raſbiy, yet bis ſouldiers were flr 
with fear, and put into ſome diſorder upon their firft 4 

proch. which may ſerve to confirm that he which afſai 
eth bath a great advantage, and that there ij nothing 
neceſſary in warre then retrenchments, 
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| Of de ien war, written 


by Aulus Hirdius, or Oppins. 
Tue. Book, 


He broken forces of Pompey's partie bei 
rallied in Africa under Scipio, Care, 
lung Jaa, Ceſar goeth thither in the moneth 
of December, and arriveth there at the begin- 
ning with no more then three thouſand 
j foor and ſome few hosſe. He preſenteth him- 
«uy ſelf before Am, but Conſidius ſecing him 
Io weak ſtandeth upon his :and Ceſar in his 
retreat was aſſaulted by a fally from the town, 
af and by the horſe which were come to their aid, 
which he repulſeth : where it was obſerved that 
thirtie French horſemen put above two thouſand 
$ Moors to the recoil. The fame of his arrivall 
opened the gates of many cities and caſtles, 
which ”— > ie with victuall. = _ 
choice of the ſite of R»/pina to encamp himſelf, 
4 and there to expect the reſt of his armie ; but 
not having patience to attend, he goeth to the 
port, imbarketh bimſelf, and goeth to find them 
out; and as he was about to hoiſe ſail a good 
part of them arrive. After that he goeth with 
'Fthirty cohorts to look about for corn, and in the 
way meeteth with Lebienns, with whom he had 
na great skirmiſh, and had the beſt ont, and ſo 
Jretired himſelf into his camp, which he forti- 
fied more then ever, becauſe he found himfelf 
Iweak. He drew two trenches from the town 
o the port for his better ſecuritie : then he diſ- 
Ofpatcherh into Sicilia, — and A 
: | 
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ſu of a—_——_——— Nair 
uo Gee on ou ip ihe with im before be | ch 

N ene Reb 
— but he; being on his march to- his 
wards them, is conſtrained to turn back the ſame | him 
Fen iking Trend alle b. veep 45 

t. of 

—— eng pane Zero Joyweth with 0 Sti- =” 


die; they come and encamp near Ceſar : 
lies attempt to rake advantages, and den 
3 W yet without ha- 
s appar i neceſſities increaſed 
cat conſtan- 


- 


of his 

: hedif- 

7 e —.— victu - 

is ſhi away ; and hearing 

—— — hh even into the of 


eth thither with all ſ 
os laben th. and with what he could there 
together goeth and relieveth his men, 
chaceth 8 taketh ſome of their ſhips, 
and recavercth his own which were taken, At 
Wh his trou Apars come from divers parts, he be- 
purging his army of ſome ſeditious 
mo — z then reſolveth upon a de 
prin battel. To this end bet h and 
campeth before Tbapſas, w environeth 
with trenches, not doubting - Scipio would 
came and telievethe town : who having cauſe 
kiug Juba to teturn again, they come and en- 
camp near Cefer in three ſcverall camps. Andie 
there was the battel fought, which ¶ ſer gained] i 
with loſſe of fiftze ſouldiers onely, and ſome few . 
hurt: but on the other fide were ten thouſandſe she ,x 
Nainſ 
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ipio ſlain, and the three camps taken. Thepſur on 
: he the report of this victory was yielded to C. 
MC ff Rebilins, (us ſering he could not with 
to- ¶ his men to reſolve rodefendt 
ame himſelf. Urica openeth her to the Victour: 
ſar! | Aurumetum doth * like. Zan — 7 
mg- nſt ker conquered King, and callethin {eſar : 
Sti- 1 kingdome revolteth : he 
oth and Perreins kill each other thr deſpair. 
vers ¶ geri, having defeated and killed Sabwrre Juba's 
ha- Lieutenant, and coming to Ceſe, meeteth with 
aſed Afra and Fauſtns & , which were going 
— defcatertv — 
his nero, ho after ward in an uprore werę both 
: dif-Y lain. Scipio and divers Senaronrr, having im- 
ictu · barked themſelves for Spain, were by a tem 
ring caſt amongſt Sitins his fleet, where all peri 

rt of flor killed themſelves. This was the ſequele of 
oſſi · ¶ that batrel, wherein all things concurred ( as 
here if by conſent) to ſmooth the way to Ceſar: ab- 
men, I ſolute victory, who pardoned all that had re- 
courſe unto his clemencie, and after that return» 
ed to Rome, 


Odfervations. 


rious 

a de Eſlar hath done three things in thit marre which came 
d 45 near to raſbneſſe : the firft, to paſſt inte Africa in the 
eth dead of winter with a ſwall force, not having any aſſured 
rt there, for which cauſe be was not able to appoint ay 
was unputed 
er bis paſſa 


'FRendes-vous for bis. ſhipping 3 which thi 
uſcdf h a « want of fare bt. Hevertbet 
bis manner was 


zined 

e few 

aſandetber on the Sea, and contd (& occafient ſh1nid require) 
ſlain E 2 alt 


dves killen 
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act by either ſea or Jani, and be ſecured from being ſhut 
up , whatſotver ſhould befall. This is « good leſſon for 
ſuch a 2 25 a forrein countrey, being weak at 
the beginning : ſor-m this poſture great attempts may be 
„ axd"in all extremitie 4 good retreat may be 

made. 'T ht fecond, to leave bit army near Ruſpina, and 
bout giving & to any max ts caſt bimſelf aber d 
to go ſeek bis ſhipping, And the third, having news of the 
defeat his feet, to leave hir camp, to baften in full ca- 
rier to Leptis, to caft bimſelf into a ſbip, and to rally 
others, and aſſault the, enemies : and although be periſhed 
i none of them, there can be natbing ſaid in bis defenſe, 
but that be truſted wholly to bis good fortune, and that 
he never was wearied ar diſheartned in the moſt dangerous 
or laboriout deſignts, A 

It is obſervable that Ceſar in all bis warres bath atwayes 
been inſeriour to his enemies in number ; for which cauſe 
he bath awayes belped bimſelf by fortifications, more then 
ever any other bath done, which be made much the better 
when he ſound bimſelf not ſufficiently ſtrong to give hat- 
tel, as be was a long time in Africa 3 that Sci- 
pio himſciſ wondered at his coldneſſe : mevertbeleſſe be al- 
Wajes continued bis ſouldiers in exerciſe, and bimſelf 
exerciſed new=-levied men, and entred them by ſmall 1 * 
miſbes, wherein by bis induſtry for the mot part be 
the bf; and alwryts atiempied ſomething upon bis ene- 
my. Which u an excellent maxime to give courage 19 your 
ſowldiers, and ſecure you from being ſwpriſed. 


The Spaniſh warre againſt 
| Pompey's ſonnes. 


The VI. Book, 


He reliques of the «F/ricane troups reallem- 
ble themſelves once more in Spain undet 
C neus and Seti, the fonnes of Pompey. Ceſar 

octh thicher : He findeth the one laying ſie ge to 


Ja, and the other in Cerdova He ſendeth te- 


lick into the firſt, and goeth and encampeth _ 
el 
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but | ſelf before the other: which inforceth Cnezs to 
for ¶ quit his ſiege to relieve his brother, Some skir- 
(«ft miſhes palſed between both armics ; but Ceſar, 
5 be not being able to draw his enemy to battel, go 
and |} ech and beliegeth Aregua, and after a bold rei- 
ord | ſtance he taketh ir in vic w of Cnens. Aficrwards 
the both armies had divers encounters and combats, 
atly but to line purpoſe : at laſt chey encamp them- 
ſhed | ſelves in a champain near Anda, boch reſolving 
mſe, not to refuſe battel: nevertheleſſe © news took a 
tbat Þ high an t advantageous ground for his held of 

batrel, where { eſar making dithcnlcie to affail 
him was put upon it by the * of his ſouldiets. 
The fight was long and doubtfull, even by his 
own confeſſion, and with much ado he got the 
victory, which was blo&dy. Thittie thouſand on 
P 5 dicd u the place, and a thou- 
fades C — they hich Uke themſclves into 
Mund were conſtrained to yield themſelves. 
Sextus Pompeius abandoneth ( ordova : (neus is 
ſwiftly purſued, overtaken and killed. All places 
icld themſelves to the victout. This was Ce 
aſt battel, and the deadly wound to Pompey s 


ll Ls 


em- | E 2 The 


The military order of the 


Grecians: 


and particularly of their Phalanx. 


He order of the Grecian: is but ob- 
ſcurely to be found amongſt their 
authours , becauſe the moſt part « 
the books which they have written 
thereof are loſt , and none have come to our 
hands but fragments, ſo that it is hard to collect 
2 exactiy. The Phalanx was formed after 


manner. 
Zuges, fugam, Ggnifieth two men in front, 
and more joyned together make a rank; and ſo 


the word js often taken, 

Stiches, Verſur, ſignifiethgwy men one behind 
the other, and more behind each other make a 
file; and verſus is often taken for a file, 


Lochos, Decurio, ifteth a file, which the 
Grecian: made of ſeverall depths, but never ex- 
ceeded the number of ſixteen, as being ſufficient 
to ſuſtein the violenteſt charge: conceiving tha 
to give a greater depth to their Phalanx wa 
but to imploy men unprofitably ; and that it was 
better to extend the battalia into breadth,to pr 
vent overwinging , and ſoto be charged on the 
Aanks , or elſe by this means to overwing 
enemie, then to give ſo great a depth to their 
Phalanx, To 

The Phalanx was comporthded of heplita] cers : 


onely (that is, heayie-armed ) with as ( for 
(cat gean 
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(that is, long pikes) and their bucklers: for the 
* archers, flingers, and other caſting · weapons had 
e their orders apart. 
In a Locbos or file of 16-men, there were five 
which had command ; namely , the firſt, fifth, 
ninth, thirteenth, and fixteenth; as we may fee 


by the figure 


Gf ongoovgooooooot File leader 
t. Enometarcha - 0 
2. Enomotarcha = = = = © «=» » Half-file-leader, 
3. Enomotarcha - - 0 
Of on ne 0 n—urss Brin | — 


They made the maſt yaliang the File-l 

ifter and the moſt prudent the Bringer up. 
Now to begin their order ; joyned two 
ont, files together, which made 32 ſou ;& thoſe 
d ſoff twofiles ſo joyned they cailed Ditchie, and the 

Commander of theſe two files they called B.- 
hind} lochizes, 
Ke af Then they doubledthe number of thoſe — 

files, which made foure files and 64 wk hd 

this troup they called 7ararchia, 
Commander called 7 etrarcha. 

After that they doubled the number of theſe, 
which made eight files and 128 ſouldiers; and 
this body was called 7 axiarchia, and their Com- 
5 mander. 7 axiarchs, + 
Then they doubled thoſe eight files, ſo made 


them 16: and this body was called yu: 
| the Commander of — 
heit matarchs, - — 
To this bod appointed five generall 
cers : — — a Trumpeter, 
( for they hadnoDrumme) a Cryer, and a Ser 
grant, E 4 The 
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' The Enſigne was in the middle of the | The 
firſt rank, as all will appear by the figure follow- 64; an 


ing. 
The ſecond figure, 
Synragmatarcha. 
: | Taxiarcha, 
* A. "WY 

Tetrarcha. 

Dilechiter. 
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he Phalanx was compoſed of ſixteen bodies, om 
like to the foregoing figure, dal 

This body of 16 files they doubled, which 

ade 32 files, and called it Pengacofrarcbia, and 
the Commander of Ferns 


the 
ow- 
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Then theſe 32 files they doubled, which made 
64;and this body they called Chilrarchia,and the 
Commander Cbiliurc ha. 

Theſe 64 files being doubled made 128 files, 
and were called Merarchia,and their Command- 
a Merarchs, N 

And 128 files being doubled make 256, called 
Phalangia, and the Commander / halamg neh; 
fo that the Phalanx is compoſed of 4096 ſouldi- 
and of one Phalangiarchor, which command- 
| in chief, two Merarchas, foure Chiliarchar, 
ight Pentacoſiarchas, 16 Symtagmartarchas, 32 
Taxiarchas, 64 Tetrarchas, and t 28 Dilothiter, 
s the next figure ſheweth, 0 


T he third figure, 
ankr, 
f 1 64 12 256 
EI 


Now according to the ability of their Com- 
1onwealths they red this army by dou- 
ling the Phalanx, which wa ralled Di 
he d the Dake . 29 this 
0 | the Commander Dipi b 
N r , and the Com- 
ander T etr ache: whothen was the 
Commander: And this they held to be a 

army, which afterward hath been cal- 
la Phalanx, Nevertheleſſe it was alwayes di- 
ded into foure bodies as foure Phalanger, and 
compoſed of 16384 ſouldiers. 
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mm 14-38 


1536 1536 1536 1338 


Thi is the order of the Grecian phalanx fo 
the heavy-armed,called heplita, namely, of pike 
and targets; which took 2 ſix foot 
for each ſouldier, and wi accounting th 
three intervalls) fix thouſand one hundred fourtiſ ich 
838 readth , and ninetie ſix foot ii he 

epth. 

8 they joyned half that number offi... 
light- armed ſouldiers, called P/y/lagi , which. 
fought from afarre off with flying and caſting · . 
weapons, and were ordered into battalia behir 
the Phalanx in equall front ( but that their file 
werebut _—_ in the ſame order, and with B. 
the ſame And when they were to begin 
the battel, they paſſed through the intervalls and 
aſſailed the enemy; when the armies were drawn 
ſo near each other as to come to the ſhock, they. 
retreated by the ſame intervalls into ther... 


Ray 


places behind the heavy-armed, and over theiſprcat 
heads poured 4 ſhowre of ſtones, darts, and ar. An. 
rows upon their enemies, and fortified the dep 

of the Phalanx to ſuſtein the ſhock, being nc h 
of 24 men in depth. ort of 
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Concerning the cavalrie, they al 


536 


x fa them on the wings : and whether it were the 
Pike cavaltie or the infantery, they changed the 
foœf fon of their order according to the fire of the 
g tbeſdlaces, or to the number of the enemies forces 
= with whom they had to do, or to the order 
ot wherein they were ranged into battalia, enlar- 
Ning the front b — —— — 

ber alfſibeir front by the half files, as cyrus did in the 
ucufpattel which he t agaiſt (reſus; for feari 
ſuine to be overwinged, he made his files ( whi 

una were 24 deep ) but 12, and ſo augmented the 
r fileBront of his army by the one half. 
wit Befides they made uſe of ſeverall orders of 
degingpattalia according to occaſions z as the Orb, 
End the light-armed in the middle, to ſuſtein a 
IrawiFtrong charge on all parts;or the Wedge,theber- 
the) er to enter into a battalion; or a Half-moon. to 
then encloſe or overwing; and others, which are of no 
acrBreatuſcin theſe times. 
nd a And that they might not confound them- 
KepuUelves in ſuch orders when occaſions ſerved, 
hey had publick Schools, where all the younger 
ort of men wentto exerciſe themſelves, which 
hey called Cymmaſia, and had Maſters to teach 
he uſe of arms and motions, called 7atffics. 
ow to perform all the motions they allowed to 


ery ſouldier fix foot —— ſquare; and for 
ighr, three foot; and to e, 


Tue 


- — 
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— — they took up but a foot 
a half. 


By this means it was that ſo many ſmall Com- 
manyealths of the Grecian: mainteined their li-· ' 
berties ſo long, & have performed ſo brave acti- 
ons, having repulſed ſo great armies with fo 
{ſmall forces, and having even planted their 
tropheys in Aa and elſewhere; untill their divi- 
ſions overthrew them : which Philip dextrouſly 
laying bold on brought them to ſubjectionʒ and 
after that , Alexander his ſonne with them and 
their Militia conquered agreat part of the world, 

It is true indeed that the conſtitution of the 
Commonwealths was more proper for a happy 
mainteining of their liberty then to encreaſ; 
themſelves : for howſoever they all addicted © 
themſelves to arms, ſo that none were exemptec 
from them, yet their poverty, and the ſmall num 
ber of ſouldiers of every Commonwealth a pati 
by it ſelf, hindred them from making any great 
progreſſe; ſo did their diviſions ; it being a hard 
matter that ſo many ſovereigne Common - 
wealths ſhould agree together, unleſſe it were 
in a common neceſſity, to defend themſelves, a 
they did divers times againſt the Perſians; but not 
for a conqueſt, where men cannot agree, neither} 
about places of command, nor about ſharing of 
what 1s gotten, | 

Concerning their retrenched camp, which 
they called Apleftos , they choſe rather ſtrong 
ſites, then that they fortified them by induſtry 
neither had — any certain form, as the R 
had, but according to the advantage of place 
they fortified one part mote then another : andheleſſe 
hereof there is nothing certain to be found i 

writing amongſt ancient Authours, 
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ic 1 The Militarie diſcipline 
acti- 
* of the Romances. 


Of the eleflion of ſonldiers, and their arms. 


Polar having built the citic of Rome 
N divided it imo centuries and milita« 
W rie orders; every body conteined foute 
Ts thouſand foot and three hundred horſe: 
ow becauſe the moſt valiant were choſen, it 

Ae called Zegio, which ſignificth as much as a (e- 
: — N 
The citie being more populous by the additi- 
a of the Sabines, the Legions were doubled, 
Ivhich cken became to be of fix thouſand foot and 
x hundred horſe ; yet after that they have been 
mon- Pf . number. | 
Ju, Hoſtilins third king of the Romaner 
\$ſtabliſhed military exerciſe, and diſtinguiſhed 
„ll che pw into five Cliſſes or orders, They 
fthe firlt CA ( as being the richeſt ) were 

d to mount and atm themſelves to ſerve ow 
orſeback, The three following Cloſes were im- 
cHloyed on foot, and (according to their means) 
Pere Haſtati Principes, ot Triaris, and were 
Pound to arm themſelves according as their order 
$<quired, The fifth and laſt Claſfs, as being too 
laceÞ9or, was exempt from going to the war. Never - 
and heleſſe, after that the Romanes made war by ſea, 
nd iaFhich was foute hundred cighty nine * 


1. 
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aſtet the foundation of the citie, they choſe out {that c 
the ableſt of this fifth Claſs to make them ſerve fſkon 
at ſea ; and yet they obliged them ( in caſe of ne · they 
ceſſitie) to ſetve tweruie years amongſt che land- The 
a. Conf 
None could attein to the office of a civil ma- fiſcldc 
iſtrate in & ome unleſſe he had ſerved ten years Ichei 
in the warte; nor by that could be capable of am hey 
ſuck office, unleſſe he were twentie ſeven years 
of age; for at ſeventeen yeares of age they were It 
intolled, and then entredinto the warre, and ens dat i] 
ded theitſervice at fotty five years of age. They Id ti 
were obliged during theſe rwentie eight year under 
to ſerve biecen and when they had accompliſhed ions 
their ſetyice, they were no more tied to take Be 
arms, but onely 5 the guard and defenſe of theſd 
After chat the Kings were driven out of Rome, 
they chaſe every year two Conſuls in their ſtead: Up? 
Then thoſe Conſul choſe twenty foure military 
Tribuner,but afterwards the people would chooſe pas 
them : founcen of them were to have ſerved al- 
dy five years in the warres, and the other tent 
23 lohger time ; namely in the infantery, eleven 
years; and in the cavalrie, fifteen yeats: lic 
ſheweth what eſteem they had of their foot above 
their horſe. Ic 
The Conſslr every year called out of all th 
Tribes ſuch as were from ſeventeen yeares of agt 
to fourtic five to theſupitole or to (ampus Martin: 
and ſuch as ddnot there make the appearance 
Were x 2 puniſhed ; which was caſily di- 
covered, for by the ordinances of Tullus Hoſtils- 
#: they kept a regiſter of all that were born, * a 
t 
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out lu dots now they of che texritocie were recs 
erve | imo the number of inbabitants as well as 
þ 1 which dwek withinche cave. | 
They alwayes choſe —— ureach 
—— ſometimes they levied more, but very 
dome, and that acco to the neceflitic of 
heir affairs : And even in the time of Huub 
had twentic three Legi and yet cv 
227 had but two, the el bei — Je 


were by Pretors, Proconſulr, and other o But after 
+ ens fat the Common · wealth grew more — — 
They = — laws grew u 

rears nder Ceſar in the wartes — Calia tien Le- 


ſhed. 
take dee oceeded to election oſtheir foul- 
f thedicrs, they Midas che tw entie ſoute Tribanes 
— wh * Legions: — of — — 
ome, Nounge m e to Le- 
. E. , three to the — em third, and 
licary it e to the fourth: and of the ten eldeſt they 
e to to the firſt, three to the ſecond, two to 
be third, and three to the fourth, By this means 
here were (ix militarie Tribune: for every Legi- 
n, and in every one both old and young ones 
The 7ribwres being thus diſparted and divided 
to foure parts, the Tribes were drawn by lot; 
d of the firſt they choſe foure men of a like qua- 
tie as near as could be: of theſe ſoure the ſix 
Inbus of the firſt Legion choſe one ; the tax 
ff the ſecond choſe the ſecond ; he (ix of che 


ird, the thicd ; and the fix of the fourth had 
Alb he fourth man Then they choſe foure more, 
ſtili· v heteof the Tribwnes of the ſecond Legion be- 


Tow to chooſe the firſt ;they of the third, the ſe- 


cond ; 
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cond; they ofthe foarth; the third; and they off vi 
the firit Legion took the fourth man which wal be 
left. And fo ſucceſſively they made their cho cel © 

out all the Triber : Infomuch chat by thi 
choice the ſouldiers of the firſt Legion had no ac Pr 
vantage over thole of the laſt, but were alt equal 


formed, ſoi 
After the election thus made ofthe Inſante tie, th 
the Cenſor elected the Cavultie an 
Concerning the number of ſouldiets of eve — 


Legion, it hath diflered ar divers times. For the 

rexic , it hath been 3000, 3200, 3000 P!* 
go, $©00, 520C, 6000, 6200, alwaies fc 
lowing that proportion of number, for the cor 
venience which they found in it for the readie dif} ** 


viding them and forming of their Mauiples, ( Jos 
twries, and Cohortes, = 
So in their Cavaltie, it hath been at divers tim . 
200, 220, 250, 300, 320, 330, 350, * 
400. 1 
The election being thus made, the Tri _= 


of every Legion made them take the oath one - 
one, '(holding up their right hand, and raifing 
the thumb of hand) to obey and perfor 
wharloever ſhould be commanded them by the v,, 
fuperiours. 

At the ſame time the Conſul; commanded t 
magiſtrates of 7tah to make their elections aftc 
the fame manner amongſt the Allie of the 4 
mares,amongſt which there was choſen a like 
bet of Inſantety, and double the number of Cava 
tic: fo that in a Conſular armic there muſt b 
tourc Legions, two Komene and two Auxiliar! 

That — they were ſuffered to depatt, 
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ving a ſet day given them to meet at a ap- 
aimed — arms, where — 
choſe the youngeſt and the pooreſt to be Velites; 
the next, to be Haſtari ; the more vigorous, to be 
Principes ; and the elder fort, to be Triarii. 

Then they were armed, and therein they 
ſometime varied: but molt uſually the arms of 
the Velites were a morion, a ſmall target, darts, 
and a ſword. Their archers and lingers were 
called extraordinary, and were auxiliars. The 
Ha#tati bare targets of foure foot high, an head- 
piece, and a fmall breaſt of the cuirace: The 
richer ſort of them bare the whole cuirace, a 
ſword on the right thigh, (being ſhort, broad, 
and ſharp-pointed,and cutting on both ſides) and 
two darts to caſt. The Principes and Triarii 
bare the like arms; oncly the Triaris in ſtead of 
darts had javelins. | 

Concerning the Cavalrie ; that was but ill 
armed at the beginning; but it learned of the 
Greciant afterwards to be armed with a cuirace, 
a buckler, and a caſting-javelin. 

The Allies (aſwell horſe as foot) were armed 
and diſciplined as tne Romanes, 

Beſides the foure bodies of Velites, Haſtati, 
Principes and T riaris, the ancient authours alſo 
make mention of Tirenes, Roraris, and Accenſer, 
all which were young ſouldiers, cither Romanes 


JF or Auxiliars, and (in my omg By ws 


not but with caſting- weapons. And in effect there 
was no other body of the Infanterie amongſt the 
Romane but of thoſe three orders, the Haſtari, 
Principet, and Triaris : for even the Yelites had 
no body apart by themſelves, being both in the 
orders of batcalias, as = in the encampings, 

enter» 
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entermixed amongſt the other three orders, and 


began not to be imployed by the Remane but at 


the ſiege of Capus, 

The election being made; the ſouldiers armed, 
and the orders formed, the Tribunes ſeparated 
every order by Centuries or {ohorts, then made 


two elections of ten men apiece: they of the | 


firſt were the more honourable, aſſiſted at the 
counſel of warre, and were as the Captains of 
our time ; they of the ſecond repreſented our 
Lieutenants. Indeed all of them were called 
Centwrions, but they of the firſt election were 
called firſt Ceutwrions, and the other, ſecond Cen- 
awrions, After that, the Cemtwrions choſe their 
Vexilarii, which are the Enfignes of our times, 
and there were two of them in every þ— 
Then they choſe twentic Tergiductorets, which 
were Rear-commanders of the troups: ſo that in 
every Cohort there were two commanders for 
the front, and two for the rear. ä 


Cu Ar. II. 


The diviſion of a Legion of 4200 ſoot 
and 300 horſe, 


A Legion was alwaves divided into ſive bo- 
dies: namely the Infantery into foure bo- 
dies, called Veliter, Haffati, Principer, Tria- 
r/s;and the Cavalrie into one. Every body was 
divided into ten troups, which amongſt the 
Infantery were called Cohorrs or Aſanipler, and 
amongſt the Cavalrie were called Tarmes, 
In the three firſt orders of Infanterie were 


1200 ſouldiers apicce, each of which make ten | 


x oup- 


e bo- 
re bo- 


Tria 


7 was 
t the 


were 
ce ren 


youps 
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2ups of 120 ſouldiers: and in the laſt, nume 
ly the Triaru, there were onely 608 men, 


;hich make ten troups of 60 men a . 
The body of Caralrie was of 300, ns- 
eth ten troups of chirtie ſouldrers apiece 


— authours there is a diverſiti in che 
"ar Cohorts, Centuries, and Maniyler , 


which here do fignifie one and the ſame thing; 
but in ſome places of Tirns Livius may ſee 
the diſtinction from a Legion to a Cohort, from a 
ohort to a Centurie, from a Cemmwrie to a Mani 
e, Which I conceive grew from this, that 
when the Legims grew tobe of 6000 and 7000 
men, they thea male thoſe ſubdiviſtons. 


Caay, III. 


Of marching, 

Hen they were to march, at the firſt 
VV ſound of the trumpet they took down 
their pavilionꝰ, and packed up the baggage; at 
the ſecond they loded it; and at the third they 
parted away from their quarter: But none were. 
allowed to rake down their pavilion, untill the 
{onſulr and Tribanes had taken down theirs, 
The extraordin ries marchgd feſt; then the right 
wing of the Allies, and their baggage in their 
rear; then the ſecond Legion, and their bagg 
after chem; then the left wing of the Allies, and 
their baggage following chem: the cavalrie was 
in the van and rear, and ſometimes in the 
flanks, thereafter as the enemy was to be ſu- 
ſpected. 

Every Romans Legion with one wing of the 
Allies marched in che van by tutns, that fo 
F 2 every 
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every one might have the commoditie of arri- 
ving firſt at the camp. 

Ie in the march there were greater ſuſpicion 
on the rear then on the van, or on the flanks, 
they ſtrengthened themſelves there accordin Bly. 
This was their ordinary manner of marching but 
I find in Ceſar , that when he marched in an ene- 
mies territories, and particularly in a countrey 
incloſed with hedges and woods, he made all 
the Legions to march in one body, then all the 


baggage together, leaving onely ſome new-le- - 


vied, troups on the rear thereof to guard it. 
When the army marched in three equidiſtant 
bodies, namely all the Haſtati, aſwell Romane: 
as Allies, together, having their baggage before 
them, then the Principes and Triaris in the ſame 
order, the extraordinarics and cavalrie were to 
be on the flanks aud on the van to ſecure the 


age, or at leaſt on thoſe parts where the 


molt danger was: And being ſo ordered, when 


an occaſion of fight befell, on what part ſoever [ 


it were, on a ſudden all the troups could be 
drawn out very caſily (without being troubled 
by the baggage ) to go and aftront the enemy. 
When the army drew near to the quarter, 
the Tribune! and Centuriont ordained for that 
work marched befor@to conſider of the ſite of 
the camp : Which being made choice of, they 
firſt marked out the place for the Conſuls lod- 
ging, or of the Generall, with a white banner; 
then they diſtinguiſhed his lodging from others 
by a red banner; then with a ſecond red banner 
they marked out the Tribunes quarters ; then 
with a third they divided and diſtinguiſhed 
the lodgings of the Legions from the * 
dlone 
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tioned ones: afrer that they gave to every one 


their proportion of ground, which they marked 
with banners of other colours : then with a line 


ichout miſtaking. 


Cuay. IV. 


Of embattelling the Army, 
Hey quartered their foure bodies of Yeliter, 
the Haſtati, Principes, and Triaris , under the 
the Fame onely of the three laſt ; and they divided 
hen nd intermixed the Yelites amongſt the three 
VET ther bodies: as may be ſeen in that which fol- 
| be oweth. 


dr. Vlies joyned with the Haſtari 480 
that 1680 
» of 

hey Principes Rs 
lod-F Velites joyned with the Printipes-——450 
ner ; — 
hers 1680 
— Tray ix; — — 
hed | Veluss joyned with the Triærii 240 
len- 770 
ned 3 The 
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The Rawere: allowed ten foot ſquare of ground 
to lodge two ſquldiers; inſomuch that allowing 
100 foot breadth of ground, and 1000 indepth, 
there was ſufficient to lodge 2000 fouldiers: and 
ſo ten cohorts of Hui, which made but 1680 
ſouldiers, werelodged ſufficiently, and had room 
enough beſides for their baggage. 

The ſame proportion of ground was allowed 
to the Principe, becauſe they conſiſted of the 
ſame number, 


And the moity of that ground was given tot 


Triarii, becauſe their number was but the half of 


that. 

To the cavalrie they allowed for thirty horſ 
100 foot ſquare; and for 100 Turms 100 foot 
in breadth and 100 foot in depth apiece, 

For the allies they allowed the ſame = Porti 
on of ground to their infantery as they did tot 
Romane legions; but becauſe the Conſul took the 
fifth part of the legions of the allies near to him 
ſelt, they cut off alſo the fifth part of ground it 
this place, which they allowed them elſewher 

Concerning the cavalrie of the allies, it was al 
wayes double to that of the Romenesr:but the Cor 
ſultaking athird part of thc to lodge round about 
him, there remained in the ordinary lodgings but 
one fourth part more of them then of the A 
mangs:and becauſe the ſpace ef ground was mor: 
then ſufficient for them, their ground was not ir 
larged, but they had i oo foot in breadth and 10 
foot in depth, as the Romanes, 

This quarter was divided by five ſtreets, eac 
of them of fifty foot in breadthʒ and divided i 
the middle by a ſtreet called Quintana, of thi 
{ame length as the other, 

A 
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round} Art the front of the quarter there was a great 
wing ſireet of 100 foot broad, next which the twelve 
epth, Tribunes were lodged, juſt over againſt the two 
$: and} Remane legions ; and the twelve prefects wer. 
1680 quartered juſt over againſt the twolegions of 
room] allies: there was 50 foot ſquate allowed to cach 
of theſe lodgings. Then there was the Conſuls 
owed lodging, called the Pretorizm, which conteined 
of thef} 200 foot ſquare, and was placed inthe middle of 
the breadth of the camp, Ontheright andleft 
to the hand of the Conſuls lodging, there were two 
alf off void places, the one for the market - place, the 
other for the Queſtor, On each (ide of theſe they 
lodged the 400 horſe and 1630 foot which the 
Conſul drew out of the two legions of the allies, 
as alſo the voluntaries: and beſides that ſome lod- 
4 gings were reſerved for the extraordinaries 
J which might happen to come to the army, aa wel 
ecavalry as infantery; and theſe together made a 
perfect ſquare. 
After all the lodgings were appointed, there 
was a ſpace left round about them of 200 foot 


14 of the moat was more or leſſe in depth& breadth, 
bouf and the rampart higher or lower, thereafter as 
che enemy was more or leſſe to be feared. 
It is tobe obſerved that the infaatery was al- 
vayes quartered the neareſt to the trenches, as 
1 chey which were to defend them, and which 
were toſhelter the horſe, which were lodged in 
the middle of the quarters. The figute follow - 
ing will make all this more plain. 


F 4 The 


broad: then they made a retrenchment, where 
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The quartering of the foure Romane 
leg ions. 


* 


A. The Pretory, which conteingd 2.00 foot ſquare. 

B. The Trea/ury , 200 foot long, and 100 foot in 
depth, | 

C. D. The two Legater tents, the ground for each 
of which conteined 5 O foot in depth and 100 in 
length, 

E. The Prefect over the Allies, whoſe lodgings 
were ſquare; each ſide having 15 © foot : their 
tents were twelve in all, 

T. The Tribunes of the two Romans legions : their 
lodging were ſquare, of 1 5,0 foot aſide, and 1 z 


Fenty. , 


2 
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F. The lodgings of the cavalry of the Evocati 
any it the Allies, having 80 foot to 125 in 
eadth, 
G. The Ablecti amongſt the Allies, having 120 
foot to 112 in breadth. 
H. The quarter of the foot of the Evocati 
the Allies, having 80 foot to 238 in breadth, 
I. That of the foot of the Ablecti among ft the Al. 
lier, conteining 120 foot, upon 25 2 in breadth, 
k. The extraordinary cavalry, every lodging con- 
teining 8 0 foot in depth, 2 167 mlength. 
L. The extraordinarie Infanterie, having 70 foot 
for 200 in breadth, every quarter, 
N. The quarter of 20 turms of the Romane caval- 
rie, each baving 100 foot ſquare, 
O. The Triatii of the Romans legions ; the quarter 
of wo CHaniple had 1 00 foot in front and 50 
in depth. 
p. The Principes of the Romane legions; the quar- p — hos 
ter for every Maniple was 1 00 foot ſquare. — — 
Q. The Haſtati of the Romane legions; each Mani- mane gate 
ples quarter was 100 Foot ſquare, there run- 
R. The cavalrie of the Alier; the quarter for their neth a ſtreet 
turms was 34 foot in length and 100 broad, — 
S. All the Infantery of the legions of the Allies, ,,,, 1evions, 
every cohort having 100 foot in front and 200 which bave 


' in depth, all their 
V. The ftreets, bring 30 foot broad, 5 
X. The alarm - place, being 200 foat broad. — — 
Y. Z. Two ſtreets, each of them being 100 foot their backs 

broad, — at 
, The Pretorian gate. that ſtreet, 
2. Thevight hand gate. — — 
&. The leſt hand gate, alarm-pla 
Tt, The Decumane gate. ces X. 


=, Void places reſerved to lodge ſtrangers. 
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When the Cenſwls armic was compoſed of 
more then foure Legions, they were quarrered 
after the ſame manner, the one on the ſide of 
the other; ſo that in ſuch a caſe the camp was 
a long ſquare. And when both the (o»/ul: ar. 
mies were joyned and made but one camp, they 
took up the room of two ſquares. Sometimes 
— camps were near each other, but ſepara- 
ted, 

Here Po/ybia: hath omitted the number of the 
gates of the camps, and their names, and where 
they were placed, how the encloſure of the 
camp was made, the lodgings tor the Conſulr two 
Liewtenants (one for each Legion p of the 
ueſtor (who was their Treaſurer ) of the Pre- 
felt of the camp (who was the fiſcall or marſhall 
judge) of thetwelve Preſella of the Allies, of 
the victuall, the arms, and the engines for war, 
of the apparel, and what the tents were made 
of; which (with the help of ſome authours,and 
according to probabilitic ) we will here ſup- 

ly. 
r Firſt we find in ſeverall hiſtories that the 
camp had foure gates, placed and called as is 
ſhewed in the foregoing figure. 

Concerning the encloſure of the camp, we 
reade alſo that they made the rampart of the 
earth which they took out of the moat ; and 
to make the earth hold together — planted 
two or three rows of ſtakes, about which they 
entcrlaced bruſh-wood,after the manner of hur- 
dcs. 

For the lod gings of the C onſul. Lieutenants, 
it is probable that they were lodged about the 
Pretorinm. 

And 
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And for that of the ©wefor, who ( belides the 
money ) had charge of the arms, of the en- 
gines for warre, of the victuall and apparel ; 1 
conceive that that great and ſpatious 
which was given him, was tolodge all therein. 

Concerning the tents, we ſind that even to 
{*eſars time they were made of the hides of 
beaſts. - 


Cuar, V. 
Of the order; and guards of the camp. 


Eſides the oath which was required of the 
B ſouldiers after their election, they were 
made to take another in the camp, namely not 
to ſtealany thing, and if they found any thi 
to carry it tothe Tribunes, Polybins report 
that it was thus done between the hands of the 
Tribuxes, and Cicero ſaith that they did it at the 
beginning of the election of ſouldiers between 
the hands of the Conſul. 

That done, they divided the {ohorte of the 
Principe:and Haſtati as followeth : two to take 
care to keep clean the great ſtreet which was 
between Tribunes and the reſt of the ſoul- 
diers, and to caſt water on it in ſummer, to avoid 
the diſcommoditie of duſt ; for that was a place 
where every day a great part of the armie met: 
The other eighteen were divided to ſerve the 
Tribuner, namely three for every Tribuxe ; of 
which they took every day eight ſouldiers for 
the guard of their lodging. The Cohorts of the 
Triarii made the — the Cavalier; and one 
Cohort every day kept the guard before the Con- 
ſul: lodging. * 
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The moats and the ramparts were made on 
the one fide by the Romane, and on the other 
ſide by the Allies, The Centarions made the 
ſouldiers to work at them, and two Tribune: had 
the charge to ſee the work well done. 

The authoritie of the Tribunes in the camp 
was very great, and two of them together excr- 
ciſed it over their Legion for two mon*hs,after 
each other ſucceſſively, 

Concerning the Word; a ſouldier of the laſt 
Cohort of the Infantery, or of the laſt Twrm of 
Cavalrie, was to come to the Tribanes lodging, 
and there to take it upon a writing-tablet, where 
alſo was writtenthe name of the ſouldier which 
took it, and the place of his lodging; and this 
he delivered before witneſſes to the commander 
of his troup : That officer delivered it to the 
commander next him; and fo the tablet was de- 
livered from hand to hand to the firſt Cohort near 
to the Tribane, to whom it was brought back 
before night,ſothat by this means he was aſſured 
that all the armie had the word. And if any 
tablet were wanting of being brought back a- 
gain, it was eaſie to find where it had failed. It 
mult be obſerved that here onely one Tribune is 
mentioned; which cauſeth me to believe that 
the two Tribunes which had the authority for 
two moneths time did agree to command every 
day by turns, Concerning the guard, it was 
kept day and night: and the foure and twentie 
honres were divided into eight watches. 

Firſt the C onſul was guarded by his ordinary 
{bort; then every body made their guard round 
about his lodging ; and beſides there were three 
guards kept, one at the Queſters lodging, - 
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the two other at the lodgings of the Conſul: two 
Liewtenants, 
The Tergiduftowrs ot Rear - commanders order« 
ed the guards, which drew by lot which ſhould 

in firſt : and they which were to begin were 
led to the Tribune which then commanded, who 
gave them the order of the guard, and (beſides 
the; ) a little tablet with a mark; and all the 
guards were ſet after the ſame manner. The 
rounds were made by the Cavalrie, whereof the 
chief officer commanded foure for the day and 
foure for the night : the firſt went and took their 
orders from the Tribune, who gave them in 
writing what guards they were to viſit, 

The relieving and viſiting of the guards was 
done cight times in foure and twentie houres, at 
the ſound of the trumpet, and the firſt Centuri- 
en of the Triarii had the charge to cauſe them 
to march when occaſion ſerved. | 

When the — gave them warning, the 
foure forementioned ſouldiers drew lots, and he 
to whom it fell to begin, took ſome of his friends 
with him, and if in going the round he found 
the guards in good order, he onely took from 
them the mark which the Tribune had given 
them, and carried it him back again next morn- 
ing : But if he found the guard abandoned, or 
any ſentinels aſleep, or any other diſorder, he 
made his report thereof to the Tribune with his 
witneſſes : and preſently a councel was called 
to prove the offenſe and to puniſh the delinquent 
according to his deſert. 

The Pelites made the guard round about the 
retrenchment, on the outſide and inſide of it, 


and at the gates, The Allies had the ſame order, 
We 
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Wefind notin writing the number of their 
Corps-du-guards, how they placed their Senti- 
nels round about the camp, and how many a day 
were free from the Guard. 


Caray, VI. 
Of puniſhments and rewards, 


One but the Coxſ#! could condemne any 

to death, and he had this authoritie as well 
over the principall commanders of the army as 
over the meaneſt ſouldiers thereof, 

The Tribwnes adminiſtred military juſtice, 
which was rigourouſly practiced. The manner of 
their ordinary puniſhing was thus, 

So ſoon as the Tribune had toucked the partie E 
condemned with a ſtaff or a rod, every ſouldiet 
laid on upon him with cudgels, or battered him 
with ſtones, and oftentimes before he could get Þ 
out of the camp he was killed: but yet if heF 
eſcaped, he was not reccived into his countrey 
again, and none of his kindred durſi give him en- 
terteinment. 

He that oppoſed or neglected the orders gi · Nit 
ven for the guard, or for the rounds, ot other 
ſervice concerning the ſecuritie of the camp; ot 
falſely pretended to have done ſome ſignall act; 
cr had forſaken the place where he had been 
placed; or had loſt his arms in the battel ; or had 
ſtolen any thing in the camp ; or born falſe wit- 
neſſe; or elſe had forſaken his enſigne, was puni-P'® 
ſhed after this manner ; as alſo he which com- 
mitted ſmaller faults thrice. 

IF ic happened that many Legions, or one Le- 
gion, or a groſſe troup had run away, they were 

puni ſhes 
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eir {puniſhed two wayes : the more tigourous way 
ati · | was to makethem all draw lots, and to puniſh 
day ſ every tenth man; or more or fewer according to 
the exigence of the cauſe: by this means all were 
partakers of the fear, and a ſmall number of 
them were puniſhed. The more way 
was, to cauſe them to lodge without the camp, 
lad to give them barley in ſtead of wheat, which 
any was a mark of ignominie; which many croups 
vell (have wiped out by performing valourous arid 
y as memorable acts. 

Concerning their rewards, they excited thoſe 
ice, Iouldiers by honourable acknowledgements and 
r of Irublick commendations in preſence of all the 
ſt, which had performed valontous and 


wrtie rraordinary act. Beſides that, to him that had 
dict 4 ded an — in ſome li irmiſh, or 
that voluntarily had gone and aſſaulted hi 


get P we a dart: To him which had killed and diſ- 
rmed him ( if he were one that ſerved on foot) 


f h 
wk hey gave a target: if he were a horſeman, a 
1 en- Porſe- furniture. 


To him that ( at the aſſuult of a town ) was 
_ Fit got up upon the wall, they gave a crown, 
hich they called Afaralv: to him which 
d reſcued a Remane citize..,a crown called Ci- 
| aR; , which was ſet upon his head by him which 
been vas ſoreſcned, whom he reſpected and honoured 
all his life after a5 his father. 

The commanders had alſo their ſhares of ho- 
i- Hour, by the ſeverall triumphs which they ob- 
cined, according to the gteatneſſe of their acti- 
ns and the felicitie of their victor ies. 


Cruar, 
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Cu ar. VII. 
Of their Pay. 


— their pay; It began not until! 
three hundred fourty eight years after the 
foundation of Rome: before that every ſouldier 
armed and victualled himſelf at his own charge, 
which was no hard thing in thoſe times, becaule 
their warre was then extended no further then 
Rome : But when they began to go out of 1taly, 
it was neceſſary to give them pay, which at the 
beginning was very {mall : afterwards it en- 
creaſed as the Remane empire grew in great 
neſſe. I will not trouble my ſelf to make the 
valuation of it according to our money, it bei 
a thing of no utility : onely I will ſay; that the 
ſouldiers pay mult be ſo proportioned as 
may maintein himſelf well thereby. I wi 
furthei obſerve here, that the Romanes charge: 
themſelves with the furniſhing of bread,appare 
arms, and tents for all their ſouldiers ; and be 
lides, barley for the horſemens horſes ( abarin 
theſe things out of their pay) which I find to be 
a good order, and above all things neceſſaty t 
make an army ſubſiſt: for belides that the great 
er part of ſouldiers are bad husbands, and ſuc 
(as if a care be not taken) will never be we 
clothed nor well fed, it is impoſſible that 
ſouldier ſhould everywhere find bread to þ 
bought, and that he ſhould carry all things wit 
him which he ſtandeth in need of. 


Cua 
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car. VIII. 
Of their order of battalia, 


1 —— a diverſitie of opinions about the 
order of battel of the Rowanes, Some would 
have ir that when the Haſtati he not able to ſus» 
tein the enemies charge, in their retreat they 
ſhould fall into the order of the Principes by files; 
and both they into the order of the Triarii; and 
ſo to renew the ſight three times. Others will 
have it to be done by troups, whereof Icon- 
ceive there is much the greaterprobability, hold - 
ing the firſt way not onely impoſſible to be put 
in practice but alſo moſt dangerous, & the other 


the exceeding feifible and profitable. For to fall one 
JF Into anot 


in that maner by files, the Heſftati 
ſt then fight at ſo wide a diſtance, that be- 


y fiveen two files they might receive two other 
files, which ſheweth the weakneſle of this firſt 
order, which being ſo ranged in battalia could 


not be able to repulſe nor ſuſtein the adverſe 
battallion. Andeven the files,being at ſo wide 


ing a diſtance from each other, were not able to 


abouts ſaſſaulting a battallion, they may v 


chemſelves right in fight nor to obſerve their 
J diſtances; but in the other way there are many 


conveniences to be found, Firſt many bodies of 
a hundred and twenty men apicce ( or there» 
well 
defeat it; at the worſt they may retreat without 
diſordering themſelves or looſing their diſtances. 
And the ſecond order, which is embattelled be- 
hind the firſt, juſt over againſt their intervalls, 
may eaſily fill them: as alſo ( in caſe ↄf neceſſity 
the third body may ſupply thoſe diſtances whic 
are reſerved for them, renewing the fight three 
G times, 
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times. And that which canfirmethns the more 
inthis opinion is, that in reaſon it ought to be 
ſo: next, the deſcription of the battel of Za 
which Scipio fought aga.nſt Hannibal, where it is 
ſaid that Scipio to hinder Hamnibals elephants 
from routing his ſouldiers, cauſed the Coborys 
ofthe Principer (which were placed juſt over 
againſt the interyalls of the Haftati ) to ſtand 
juſt behind them, ſo to leave ſtreets for the 
paſſage of the — — which ſheweth plainly 
that the order of battalia was diſpoſed by Co- 


boyrs, and not by files. 
I ſpeak not of the Yeliter in this order of 


battalia, nor of all other light-armed ſouldiere, 
becauſe they fought not but with caſting- wea- 
pons, and a offand when the armies approch- 
ed to give the ſhock, they retired themſelves 


behind the heavie - armed. 
Now to form the ſaid order, I will ſay that 


the file was alwayes of ten men in depth; that 


a Cohort or Maniple of a Legion of foure thou- 
ſand two hundred men conſiſted alwayes of one 
hundred and twentie ſouldiers, and conſequent- 
ly the Cohort made ten ranks. and twelve files, 
conteining ( at fix foot ſquare of ground for 
every ſouldier ) ſeventy two foot in breadth and 
ſixty in depth: and the moity of it when they 
were at three foot diſtance, * 
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The firſt figure of a Cohort, 
000000000000 
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In each of the three orders,howſoever the Le- 
gions were weaker or ſtronger, there were al 
wayes ten Cohorrs or Maniples; but the Cohorts 
were either increaſed or diminiſhed according 
tothe proportion of the Legions. 


The ſecond figure of ten Cohorts. 


ID 


The two firſt orders ate of an equall number, 
and the laſt of balf as many; and by this exam- 
ple of one Legion, you may ſee how all the 
troups paſſed into each other. 
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This figure 
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. The third figure, of a Legion. 
zi fer CCC CID CICHCICO 


(in my opti - 
mon )1s not 
right. For —_— 


Z= U 


= E 


Jatervalls ( nor thoſe of the T riarii ) made fitly in a ſtraight line, as they 
ought. Beſides, the Coborts bf the Phincipes ſhould Baut asgreat abreadth 
a the Haſtati; and neither they no; the T riarii ought to havg a greater 
depth then the Haſlati, which here are double that depth. Beſides, the di- 
Nance between the Pringipes aud the Haſtati i bere wider then that be- 
teen the Principes and Triariizwhich ſhould be to the contrary. See the 
figwre in Praillac, pag. 18 7. 20 > UW 

I conceive that between the Legionsthere was 
a far greater diſtance then between the Cohorts, 
chat ſo they might prevent confulton amongſt 
them; which I judge to be ſo neceſſary, as that 
without the obſervation thereof it was altoge- 

ther impoſſible to obſerve any good order. 
Concerning the cavalry; ſeeing it was divided 
into the like numberof troups as the Infantery, 
it is like they fought in the ſame order; but the 
one halt were on the right flank, and the other 
on the left ; Thus the army was compoſed of fix 
great bodies, namely foure bodies of infantery, 
and two bodies of the cavalry; and every body 
xy ny into ſmall troups, as hath been ſhewed 

efore, 
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The order off Battalia of a complete Army. 
The fourth figure. 
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Cu av. 1. 
Of Fieges. 


O Remane Commander. hath made braver 
ſieges then Ceſar, nor deſcribed them more 
fectiy. He hath left examples for the aſſail- 
ing of all forts of ſites, and to maintein a 
fiege againſt all kinds of reliefs. At Brands- 
fem, which is upon the ſea, he conſtrained Po- 
pey to abandon it, for that he ſhut upthe haven 
by which that town was to be relieved. At 
Cadenas, which was a (ite inexpugnable, he 
conſtrained the garriſon to yield it, by taking 
away their water, At Alexia, where were 
80000 ſouldiers within the town, and which 
expected two or three times as many, he ſo forti- 
fied himſelf before it, both againſt the rown and 
againſt the enemy without, as he famiſhed it. 
And at Bowrges and CMarſeiller he took the firſt 
by aſſault, and conſtrained the other to yield, 
when it was upon rhe point of being taken by 
aſſault. I will not here particularize the engines 
G 3 which 
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So in this 
figure; the 
mtervalls 
ſhould be 4 
times wi- 
der, if the 
es muſt 
be ſo large; 
but I con- 
ceive a ge- 
nerall miſe 
take in the 
fenre, and 
that in 
Praiſſac 
pat · 190. bs 
be much 
better. 
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which they then made uſe of to force places of 
ſtrength , becauſe the cannon hath taken away 
theuſe of them. Vet ] will onely ſay — 
approched to the mY degrees, as muc 

ſheltred as they could, and then attempted to 
batter them down by their engines, or by mines 
to force an aſſault, or at leaſt to lodge upon the 
breach: which I the rather ſpeak, to ſhew that 
howſoever we have changed the manner of for- 
tifications, the better to-make reſiſtance againſt 
our new thundring engines, nevertheleſſe the 
ancient maximes for the taking of towns are the 
ſame, which we make uſe of at this day. Con- 
cerning the ſiege of Alexia, it is the modell by 
which the Prince of Parma, the Prince of 


Orange, and the Marqueſſe Sinola have directed 
— to make theirs. And all theſe great 


works and circumvallations which we admire, 
and bythe help of which they have taken many 
great cities in ſight of greater armies then their 
own, which have not been able torelieve them, 
are 3 compariſon of thoſe which Ceſar 
made at this fiege of Alexia. To conclude, 
they which come neareſt to the manner of war- 
ring of the ancient Remwanes, as well in ſieges as 
in the field, are they which prove the moſt excel- 
lent Commanders, 


Cuar. X. 
Obſervations vpon ſome battels of the ancients, 


Ow that we have ſhewed the ancient .Mi. 

litia of the Gretians and Romanes, by means 
whereof they have obteinedſo many brave victo- 
ries, 
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ries, we maſt yet obſerve two principall cauſes, 
which their moſt exccllent Commanders have 
ſucceſſefully obſerved to obtein viRoriesin bat- 
tel: namely, to ſtrive to overwing their enemy, 
and never to cauſe their army to fight all at once. 
Cyran to keep himſelf from overwinged in. 
the battel which he fought againſt Creſus, dou» 
_ the front of his army by as many more as 
ey were, by making the 1 of his infantery 
deep, which before were 24: and to en- 
cloſe his enemy, he placed his beſt men on the 
wings ; who having defeated the wings of the 
adverſe army, came to aſſault the body of the 
batte l on their flanks and on their rear. At the 
battel of Canne Hannibal placed all his beſt ſoul- 
diers on the wings, and the meaner ones in the 
middle, that ſo the Romans finding but little re- 
ſiſtance there, might inſenſibly fink into them, 
and by that means they found themſelves en- 
cloſed on both flanks. At the battel of Phar/ale, 
(e/ar (heltred one of the flanks of his army by a 
little river, and fortified his Cuvalry (which 
was on his other flank) by a body of Infantery,to 
reſiſt Pompey : horſe, which exceeded his own by 
much; ſo that having routed it by this means, he 
—— the army on the flanł, and eaſily defeated 
At the battel of Zam Hannibal! made a body 
of ll his old companies of Italy, which he di- 
vided from all his army, that ſo when all thereſt 
E ſhould 
be weary with — this voy being freſh, 
22 away that Scipio, 
had ce al all that were before 
— ——— —ü— 
army for him to fight with afreſh. 
E. 64 Here 
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Here may be an objection made, that the ar- 
mies might be ſo unequall in number, as all theſe 
maximes might prove unproſitable; whereunto 
I anſwer , that when an army paſſeth a certain 
number of fourty or fifty thouſand men, the 
ſurpluſſage ſerveth for noother end but to fa- 
miſh the army: for it is an eaſie thing by re- 
trenching to avoid battel. And if you ſhould 
reſolve to give battel, if you would obſerve the 
fore mentioned orders, there is no plain ſo ſmooth 
but you may find ſomething wherewith to ſhel- 
ter one of the flanks of your army; either by a ri- 
ver, wood, hill, or a ditch; and the other with 
waggons: nor nothing that ſhall be able to hin- 
der you from having ſome body of reſerve which 
ſhall not fight at the beginning ; nor from pla- 
cing thoſe troups on the wings which you eſteem 
to be your beſt ſouldiers. Which things if they 
obſerved as they ought, they may 2+ 
vail very much for the obteining of victory. 


Cu Asp. XI. 


A comparing of the arms and military orders of 
the Romanes with thoſe of the Grecidngs, 


He arms of the Grecians were the buckler, 

the pike, and the ſword. Their order was 

of great bodies of battalions of is deep of the 

heavie-armed, and then ſtrengthened by eight in 

depth of the light-armed : ſo that the battalio n 

came to be 24 in depth, and fought all at once, 
making all one front. 

The arms of the Rowaxes were the target and 

the ſword; their order was to make ſmall * 
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ar- Jef 1 5 or 200 ſouldiers at the moſt, which vere 
eſe fonely ten indepth, and to make three orders of 
nto ¶ battalia, that ſo they might fight three times, one 
ain Jafter another. 
the Concerning the arms of the Grecjans ; it 
fa- ¶ ſeemeth that their long pikes had a great advan- 
re- Iuge of the Romane targets, becauſe they reached 
ld Ffarre; and even at this day we find no weapon 
the [comparable to the pike againſt the violence of 
zoth {the hor /: and for their order, thoſe great bo- 
gel- dies met with nothing that could reſiſt them. 
a ri- On the other (ide thoſe great Remane targets co- 
vith | vered the ſouldiers ſo well as the pikes could not 
in- | burt them; and if once they came to joyn, they 
made a great (laughter wich their ſhort & broad 
ſwords ; for then the pike was unuſefull, More- 
over, their {mall troups gave them this advan- 
tage, that they brought more hands to fight at 
once. Concerning their diſpoſing of theit three 
orders one behind another, to the end they 
might relieve each other, and to be ableto begin 
the fight again by all three, they had this advan» 
tage by it, that all were not wearied nor diſor- 
dered at once. In ſo much that oftentimes they 
have carried away the victory after the defeat 
of their two firſt orders: for that their third order 
cler, © being freſh, and having tallied all the reſt, gave 
was | the laſt charge againſt an army which was tired 
* the and in diſorder, and ſo gained the battel. 
t in There be two diſcommodities morein thoſe 
ions | great bodies; namely, that they muſt ever have a 
nce, | very ſmooth field for the battel, elſe they are 
not able to keep their order; and that they can- 
and | not agitate on the right or left, but onely fight 
* juſt before them. But the ſmall troups — 
0 them- 
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themſelves on all ſides, and continue their order 
in all places. It is true that the Romana ſome- » 
times joyned all their forces together, mak ing but | * 
one body of all their army, in an Orb; but this} _ 
was but to ſave themſelves in a retreat, and not 
to charge an enemy: for as theſe great bodies 
are as it were unmoveable and of little uſe in aſ- 
ſaults z ſo when they will onely defend them - 
ſelves, they are hard to be broken. 

And yet they uſed not this laſt order bij when 
they were perſecuted by the arrows of a 
Cavalrie, as that of the Parthians: for not being 
able to come to hand-blows with them , they 
were conſtrained to put themſelves into this or- 
der, and to ſhelter themſelves with their targets, 
Sothat I conclude that the arms and orders of 
the Romans were better then thoſe of the Greci- 
aut; becauſe ſmall troups accommodate them- 
ſelves better to all fires then great ones, and 
fighting at ſeverall times they continue the 
fight with more obſtinacie then when all fight 
at once : and that it is more eaſie of may ſmall 
troups to make a groſſe readily and without 
diſorder, then of a groſſe to make many ſmall 


troups. 
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To the right worſhipfull Si 
Thomas Glenbam Kniph t, 


one of the Deputie-Lieutenants, 
and Colonel of a Regiment 
in the countic of 
3 Suffolk. 


Right Worſhipfull, 
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Make bold ( incited by Jour m 
favours ) to preſent you with 
ſhort Treatiſe of Warre. H. 
well the Authour 777 acquitt 
himſelf therein, Tour worthy [elf ( by re 
of —— abilities, ry for T is 
Prattice, in that profeſsion) are beſt able 
judge. And for my tranſlation, your ſtuait 
d travels having made that language nat — 
rall to yon, I might inſtly fear a ſevere cenſu ere 
ſare; but that I know your candour ſuch, them 
you will excuſe ice; 
ers. 


Your obliged ployes 
louldi 

ſervant, Turks 
The 

*, C. Wenet, 

E thagi- 

Frenc 
and m 


A Treatiſe of Warre. | | 


t, Bf Undertake not —— of al the — 
warre in particle, becauſe ſo many havs 
3 <4 en thereof as it wenld be a thing ſuper ſluour. 


content my ſelf ro make general ob/ervarions 
all theſe things Which depend thereon, and 
which may in theſe times be put in practice: being 
th. to touch wpor any thing but what experience 
tath taught me, and in all to be ſobrief u, may 
nt weary the Reader. beg 7 


' \ Wd 


Cu av. I. 

* Of the election of Soldiers. 

Ane election of ſohldiers was by the 
8 Ancients and is by Moderns made 


| s contented not themſelves to 
enroll the ſouldiets which of their own accord 
ere willing to go to the-warre, but choſe out of 
em ſuch as they judged to be fitteſt for that ſer- 
ice ; which is the cauſe they had ſo good ſouldi- 
ers. The Carthaginians for the moſt part im- 
ployed ſtrangers, and therefore had no worſe 
louldiers then their own countrey-men. The 
Turk, chooſe their ſouldiers, and train them. 
The Swiſſes make uſe of their own men. The 
C. Wenetians and Hollanders, in imitation of the Cær- 
thaginsans, are ſerved by auxiliatie ſouldiets. The 
French and Cermanes abound in good ſouldiers, 
and may well forbear auxiliaties. England Ar 
| 0 
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of all the States of our time, may chooſe them / For ex 
and take ſuch as ſhe pleaſerh. Whereupon wel dome, 
muſt conſider the conſtiaaion of theſe Stares, on 

what maximes they be founded, and what citherfſſerve 
of chem may beſt do to have good ſouldieta. Theſ o mak 
greæet part of States at this ume are more ſouni ot be 


ed. policie then warte, and cndeeffralric; 
— — — then to gion 
greater. Wherefore we fee that learning flouriſt · o be G 


eth there, and aums degenetate; in fo much wort 
that thoſe g tates which are founded upon warn 5 be 
do devour the other. | led t 
The example ofthe Turk to the ſhame of deo 
Chriſtians,and that of the king of Spain to the pre 
judice of Germany and Italy, are two manifeiiſo the 


proofs, That which cauſeth this miſchief is, thaſſer lo! 
men of the gown have poſſeſſed themſelves of the. Ther 
n which ( for chaffng a fe 

hate ſouldiets) cauſe them alwayestp be iat the 


dealt with, and do adviſe Princes to imploy au ſmmo 
xiliars rather then their natutall ſubjects: which hich b 
is a moſt pernicious maxime. But this being no ſ 
to treat of it, we will onely ſpeak of tb 
election cf ſouldieis. | | 
England, which hath tight by the laws of tha 
kingdome to make choice of hex fouldiers, m 
obſerve the form of the election of the N omaene; full to ch 
which is very good. The other kingdomes whi 
have not that power muſt incite their men which ers alw 
ate ambitious of honour to cauſe themſelves tc 
be encolled, aſwell for the hope of being advanfþ 
cedto other honours by embracing the proſeſſi- 
on of warte, as by ſhuting up the means olÞ 


atcining thereunto by any other way thenthat 
For 
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| For example, not to beſtow any office of the 
N — 
, On the ſouldiers, to any but ſuch, as have 
itherlerved in the warres a certain number of years; nor 
Theſſto make any man Colonel of horſe which hath 
got been a Captain and other officer ofthe Ca- 
rie; 3 be — Ss the field, which 
noch not ly born lefler charges; not 
ich · o be Generall of the army, which hath ace dou 
uch worthy Marſhall of the field: briefly, that none 
Say be advanced to any office, which hath not 
afſed through the degrees of warre. And as the 
f cheſkope of advancement is a ſtrong to encous 
pre ge every man to exerciſe the profeflion of arms; 
fel the fear of finding ones ſelf poore and 
ter long ſervice is a ſharp bit to keep men from 
Therefore 1 would preventthat by eſtabliſh- 
g a foundation for men of that profeſſion, fo 
at they might live ou. the reſt of tlitir dayes 
ommodiouſly and honourably. Thoſe States 
hichÞhich by reaſon of their form of government are 
full to arm their own people (as Yenice ) 
where their ſubliſtence dependeth on trafftick 
as the —— and which for theſe rea- 
are conſtrained to help themſelves in their 
ares by auxiliars , muſt principally be care» 
to chooſe good Commandets ; next, to have a 
bodyel well exerciſed and ſciplined ſoul- 
ich crs alwayes in readinefle, ſufficient as well to 
Nd them from a ſurpriſe as to give them time 
aſſemble greater forces, For an armie formed 
id diſciplined at leiſure , though but ſmall, is 
Pie capable to defend ir ſelf, yea to cqnquer, 
m thoſe armics which aſſure themſelyes onely 
in 
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in theis great numbers, And great conqueſts ate 
almoſt; alwayes made by ſmall armics, as great 

mpites ate alwaycs loſt with theic innumerable 
ſot ces. For that they which were to fight againſt 
ſuch numerous armies, oppoſed them with an 
exact dicipline and good order; and the other, 
having neglected all diſcipline and order, have 
endeaygured to ſupply that defect by their grea 
number of men 2 hath brought upon them 
the greater con ſuſion and hath ferycd them for 
no otheg end but to make their loſſe the more 
diſgrace ſull. VVhence I conclude, that the bel 
mean to have good ſouldiers is to chooſe ſuch as 
ate moſt fit for warre ; the ſecond, to incite men of 
atabition and vertue freely to enroll themſclve 
byſhutting the doore of any other way to advanc 
ment; and laſtly, to entertein a body of an armie 
and to be care full (as well in peace as in warte) tc 
keep them under an exact diſcipline, without re 
laxation One of which tluee wayes all ſoxts 
States may make uſe of, 


Caae. II. 
Of Arms. 


He moſt uſuall arms of the Infanterie at thi 
preſent time, are ( for the defenſive ) d 
head-piece, the cuirace, and the taſſes: and f. 
the offenſive, the ſword, the pike, andthe muske! 
which arc rather the arms ofthe Grecians then 
the Romanes, Whereupon we mult obſetve, that o 
muskets ſerve us as the caſting-weapons did d 
Ancients; ſo that the body 22 battel conſiſte 
of pikes, which is a very fit weapon to teſiſt t 
Cavalti 
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Cavalrie, for that many of them joyned together 
make a very ſolid body, and very hard to be bro- 
ken on their front, by reaſon of their length, 
whereof foure or five ranks extend the heads of 
their pikes beyond the firſt rank of men, and do 
alwayes keep out the ſquadrons of horſe from 
them twelve or fiſteen foot of. Maurice Prince 
of Grange had a great deſire to make uſe of the 
target, and having cauſed divers trials to be made 
thereof, hath found that it hath not onely reſiſted 
the pike, but that half the number of targets hath 
alwayes entred into twice the number of pikes, 
and hath routed them. Nevertheleſſe, being but 
Generall of the armics of a State, and not a ſove- 
reigne and abſolute Prince, he durſt not make ſo 
great a change; whether it were that he feared 


J che Cawalrie, which now- adayes is exceeding well 


armed, or elſe the reproch of ſome evil ſucceſle ; 
not being ignorant that the people judge of the 
ations of ſuch as ſerve them rather by the event 
then by reaſon. For my part, I would adde this kind 
of arms to our diſcipline, making alwayes the 
principall body of my Infantery to be of pikes,and 
to have for every battallion a ſmall body ſeparate 
of one hundred or one hundred and twentie tat- 


gets to charge onthe flank, which would work a 


marvellous effect on the day of battel; and this 


J ſhould be the true place of voluntiers, and of ve- 


ry brave Nobilitie, which often prove to be but 


I troubleſome to an army, Concerning the offen- 
ſive arms of the Cavalric, there be of fve forts; 
J namely,the lance, the piſtoll, the ſword, the cara- 
bine, andthe musket: the two firſt are: given to 


the heavic- armed calyaric, which muſt have tor 
H de- 
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defenſive arms the cuiraceca k, vambraces, taſ- 
ſets, cuiſſes, and guard-rein, and (not many 
years lince ) ſome horſes have been armed with 
barbs, Of the two other kinds, they which 
ſerve with carabines have the head-piece and 
cairace; and becauſe they fight on horſeback, 
they mult be well mounted: but they which 
ſerve with the musket have no defenſive arms. 
Of theſe five ſorts of offenſive arms there be but 
three much in uſe;namely, the piſtol, ſword, and 
carabine, The Spaniards onely have conti- 
nued ſome few companies of lances ,which 

rather for gravitie then reaſon ; for the 
lance doth no efte& but by the violence of the 
carrcir of the horſe,and beſides there is but one 
rank which can make uſe of it; ſo that their or- 
der muſt be to ſight by ſingle ranks, which can- 
nat refilt the ſquadrons : and if they ſhould fight 
in ſquadrons, they would rather be troubleſome 
then ſerviceable, And for musketiers on horſe- 
back or dragones, they are alſo in a manner left 
off, for that in the civil warres they ruined the 
Infantery, every man deſiring to have a nag, that 
ſo he might be the fitter to rob and pillage : ne- 
vertheleſſe ſome well-ordered troups of this kind 
in an armic are of very great ſervice ; either for 
executions, to gain bad paſſages, to guard the 
quarters of horſe, or elſe (on a day of battel )to 
cauſe them to diſmount as forlorn hopes before 
the ſquadrons of Cavaltie. 

Now the Cavaltie mult be proportioned with 
the Infantery ; which may be diſtinguiſhed ac- 
cording to the ſituation of the countrey where 
the warre is made, or elſe according to the ene- 
wy againſt whom you are to fight, For if = 

c 
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you be in a champain full of forrage, and if ye 
be to make warre againſt a great Cavalrie, as that 
of the Tur, in ſuch a caſe you muſt fortifie your 


ſelf with the greater number of horſe, But it 


the warrebe in a countrey encloſed, either by 
mountains, forreſts, moores, or hedges and 
ditches, and that hath many fortified places, for 
that the warre is rather reduced to fieges then 
to battels and ficld-combats, in ſuch a caſe you 
mult ſtrengthen your Infanterie. And theſe two 
bodies are ſo neceſſary the one for the other, as 
an armie cannot be held to be good nor ſubſiſt 
unleſſe it be equally provided of both. Never- 
theleſſe, if I were not induced by ſome extraor- 
dinary reaſon, I would make the proportion of 
my army for the open countrey of a fourth part 
of horſe to three fourth parts of Infantery; as to 
twentie foure thouſand foot, eight thouſand 
horſe : in an incloſed countrey, of a fixth part 
of horſe to five parts of foot; as to twentie 
foure thouſand foot, foure thouſand horſe, 
It remainerh to give to theſe two bodies ſuch 
arms as were before mentioned with the moſt 
proficable proportion. The Sviſſes have many 
more pikes then muskets, and for this they have 
made themſelves to be much fearedin a cham- 
pain countrey ; for in a day of battel where you 
come to hand, the number of _ hath much 
advantage of that of muskets. Other nations do 
equally divide the pikes and muskets ; and be- 
cauſe the war in theſe times is reduced to ficges 
rather then battels, we deſire to have a greater 
number of muskets then of pikes. For my ſelf, 
which adde the targets to them, my opinion 
ſhould be co have the * of Ho ſouldi- 
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ers, namely of 600 pikes, 600 muskets, and 240 
targets. For the Cavalrie; I would pr ion 
it after this manner : I would compoſe the regi- 
ments of 500 horſe, whereof I wonld arm 400 
with Cuiraſſiers arms; 50 with carabines, and 
50 tobe dragones. 

But this is not all, to provide good arms for 
your ſouldiers, unlefle you oblige them to wear 
them; it being an unſufferable ſhame to ſee their 
delicateneſſe in theſe times, and how they diſ- 
eſteem them: and to cover this fault, they pub- 
liſh that it is want of courage to go — and 
that they will go in their doublets into the moſt 
dangerous places, aſwell as they which are arm- 
ed. It is not enough to go into a place to cauſe 
ones ſelf there to be knocked on the head; we 
ſhould go thither to conquer, and not to be beat - 
en. Beſides this inconvenience groweth of it, 
that if you uſe not your ſelf to wear your arms, 
you are ſo peſtered with them as you cannot 
fight in them: on the contrary, if you accuſtome 
your ſelf tothem, they are no more troubleſome 
to you, and you are at as much libertie in them 
as if you were in your doublet. But the greateſt 
miſchief that cometh of it is, that theruine of 
military diſcipline followeth on it;which a good 
Captain ought to cauſe to be exactly obſerved 
in every part. For if he ſlacken it in one, or in 
favour of ſome perſons, the conequences which 
follow on it by little and little will be ſuch as 
they will w holly overthrow it: and then he ſhall 
find himſelf without obedience and withoutre- 
ſpeRt ; which he ſhall never recover without 
incurring the hatred of thoſe whom he hath too 
much ſpared ;-it being moſt certain that I is 
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eaſier to prevent a miſchief then to help it when 
it is befallen. 
Cuap. III. 
Of Militarie Diſcipline, 

Ra that which hath been ſaid to incite 

every one to take upon him the profeſſion 
of arms rather then any other, we muſt make 
other obſervations to make a man worthy there- 
of, which conſiſt in three things: namely in the 
recompenſe of commendable actions, in the pu- 
niſhment ot bad ones, and in the continuall and 
exact exerciſe of militarie diſcipline z for there 
isno profeſſion in the world which hath more 
need of ſuch helps then that of warre, where 
for the ſingle pay (which hardly affordeth 
lively hood. and with which the meaneſt artiſan 
would not be contented the ſouldier abandoneth 
himſelf to all ſorts of perils and labours : but 
none are inſtigated thereunto unleſſe it be by 
emulation of honour, or by licence to do evil; 
and as the firſt aim is vertuous, ſo you ſhall have 
good ſervice of ſuch as enter into it for that end. 
But of the other you ſhall reap nothing but 
ſhame ; for in ſtead of a good and obedient ar- 
my you ſhall find that you have no better then 
a troup of pillagi 
or obedience forſake you, either after a good 
boot-haling, or in any eminent danger. For 
thisreaſon the election of ſouldiers is a better 
way of forming an army, then onely to receive 
voluntaries; where all the vagabonds and evil 
livers, and ſuch as cannot live but by robbing, 


cauſe themſelves tobe enrolled, Therefore to in- 
4 Hz cite 


rogues, which without order 
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cite ſuch as are vertuous to well-doing, and to 


deterre the vitious from doing evil, - 
ſes and puniſhments are principally neceſſary. 


The Romanes have made very profitable uſe of 


theſe two means : and if we follow not their 
r, we ſhall never have good nor well · diſcipli- 
ned ſouldiers. It matters not though we uſe nt 
the very ſame remunerations and the ſame p 
niſhments they did ; it ſufficeth that they be 
equivalent, that ſo we may receive the ſame be- 
nefit by them: and theſe things are diverſly done, 
accotding to time and cuſtome. The principall 
is to be an exact obſerver of them, that ſo the 
remunerations may excite brave men to worthy 
actions, and the rigour of puniſhment may keep 
cowards from doing baſely. The manner of de- 
eimating the ſouldicrs which the Remane had, 
is held to be cruel: nevertheleſſe there be ſome- 
times ſo infamous actions committed, as you are 
conſtrained tauſe great ſeverity, to give a terrour 
to all; finding it very good to ſtrike a fear into 
all choſe that have eſcaped by the means of che 
lot,and to put bur few to death. For you muſt 
imprint this belief into your ſouldiers, that by 
baſe flight they eſcape not death, but they onely 
exchange a glorious death which they ſhould 
have acquired by fighting valiantly for an infa- 
mous one. Aſtet that the ſouldier be incoura- 
ped by the honout of being eſteemed valiant, and 
rought to a hatred of being held a coward, it 
muſt be made a like degree of honour tor every 
one to know how well to obey his ſupetioar, 
from the private ſouldier to the Llentenant ge- 
nerall: for on this obedience all the functions of 
an army depend, and without it you can keep 
no- 
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thing in rule, nor do any thing that is good. 
This muſt be ingraffed into the hearts of the ſoul- 
diers, as being one of the principalleſt vertues re- 
ired in them. From hence groweth order; by 
this military exerciſe is mainteined; briefly, by 
this brave deſignes are executed, and without 
this all goeth to confuſion and ruinc. I will not 
trouble my ſelf here to ſpeak of the particular 
military exerciſes which the ſouldier is to be 
exerciſed in, becauſe diversbocks are ful of them, 
and it cuſtome doth alwaies change ſomething 
or ofMr in them. I will onely ſay that there is no- 
thing ſo profitable as to exerciſe every ſouldier 
to carry his arms properly) to uſe them ſouldier- 
like, to keep his rank well, and therein well to 
execute all the motions and charges which are 
commanded him. So much concerning the ſoul- 
diers : But concerning the I of Ge- 
nerals of armics, I will ſay the fame which I 
ſaid for the ſouldiers, namely, that according to 
the time, or the conſtitution of kingdomes or 
common- wealths, ſuch courſes ought to be ta- 
ken as the honour of ſuch as have done brave 
actions and great ſervices be not diminiſhed not 
blemiſhed : For that the molt generous ſpirits 
( which will eaſily excuſe all want of other re- 
compenſe for their ſervices ) will never endure 
to berobbed of the honour due to their brave 
actions, and will ſooner ſtomach ſuch a want of 
due honour then any other thing whatſoever: 
whereupon very often great miſchicts have 
followed. 
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Cuay. IV. 
Of the obedience of ſouldierr, 


Ow as the Generall of the ar mie requireth 

of the ſouldiers that obedience which is 

due to him, ſo he muſt have a care togive them 
nojuſt cauſe toexempt themſelves fromit: to 
this end he ought to keep them in continuall im- 
ployment, for that idleneſſe engendreth cor- 
ruption of manners and diſcipline, ce 
proceed luxury, neglecting of exerciſes and 
the guards, and diſobedience to ſuperiours. It 
was the caſe and idleneſſe of Capua that de- 
ſtroyed Hannibals army, and the delicacies of 
Babylon which corrupted Alexander himſelf, 
and from whence he drew away his army to 
prevent the totall ruine of it; there being no 
means of greater efficacy to keep it in due order, 
and to prevent ſeditions, then to imptoy it in 
warre. It is therefore a maxime which muſt be 
exactly obſerved, never to ſuffer your ſouldiers 
in any place to be idle, eſpecially when the 
army is brought together in a body; for if you 
Imploy them not in that which is good, they will 
buſie themſelves in that which is naught. This 
courſe muſt be taken aſwell in the time of ſecu- 
reſt peace as of open warre ; particularly, to ex- 
erciſe them touſe their arms well, and to ob- 
ſerve good order; and though there be no need, 
yet to uſe them to make retrenchments of the 
camp, and to make their huts: that ſo they may 
be ſo accuſtomed to remove the earth, that 
when neceſſity ſhallrequire, it may be no trou- 
ble to them. I would further imploy —_ 
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make fortifications and other works of this 
kind, not onely to keep them in exerciſe, but 
that alſo they may get ( beſides their pay) 
wherewith the better to maintein themſelves, 
and that they accuſtome themſelves to that 
which in time of warre is as profftable to them 
asto fight well, there being nothing impoſſible 
for twenty or thirty thouſand men which will 
work in thecarth ; for in eight · dayes they will 
make fortreſſes which ſhall be impregnable: 
And Ceſar hath made himſelf as much redoubt- 
ed and admired by the great works which he 
hath cauſed his ſouldiers to make, as by his 
great battels, Moreover, the Generall muſt take 
care that they be well clothed and well fed; 
eſpecially that (out of their payes ) they be 
furniſhed with clgthes and ſhoes, otherwiſe he 
will ſoon find his army to decay, and diſeaſes 
to tage in it for want thereof. He muſt alſo have 
a great care of thoſe which are ſick and hurt, and 
therein to ſpare for no oolt ; that ſo the ſouldiers 
may not excuſe themſelves from going on upon 
dangerous ſervices, or toundergo laborious im- 
ployments, becauſe they are abandoned when 
they are fick or wounded. TheGeneral ought alſo 
to take a particular care not to overlabour his 
ſouldiers, nor to put them to extraordinary hard 
marches without great neceſſity : but when 
need requireth it, he muſt be the firſt to undergo 
thelabour'; fe the example of the 
maketh all things — 1 the HA The 
examples not onely of the greateſt Captains a- 
— the — but even of the gre 
Monarchs and Emperours, ſhould ſhame our de- 
licate Captains of theſe times, which are afraid 
to 
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to ſpoil their fair complexion in the ſunne, and I 
their goodly plumes in the rain, which would the 
believe themſelves to be diſhonoured if they In 
ſhonld march on foot at the head of their compa- par 
nies: and thoſe great men have notſcorned to 
march at the head of their armies, and have re- 
fuſed to quench their extraordinary thirſt, be- 
eauſe there was not water enough to make all 
thearmy to drink ; and ſo making themſelves 
companions of the dangers and labours of their 
meaneſt ſouldiers, have made themſelves maſters 
ofthe greateſt part of the world, and have gain- 
ed an immortall glory. 


Cuay, V. 
Of Marching, 
Here are divers conſiderations to be made fe 
the marching of an army; which may þ 
be aſſaulted in the day-time, or at its diſlodging, 
or even in the night when it is lodged, If it be 
not encamped, but lodge in villages, you muſt iv 
( tbcauſe it to meet in one body) give it a Ren- ſn 
dezvous on the way which it mult take; which 
if the enemy learn time enough tobe there firſt, 
or that he meet with it there by chance, he will 
put the army to run a great hazard, which com- 
erh to its Rendez-yous at divers times and by 
divers wayes, The beſt means to guard ones Pat 
ſelf from ſuch an accident are; to k 
Rendez- vous very ſecret, to have pics þ 
amongſt the enemies, and toſend out many diſ- 
coverers for intelligence. When you encamp 
you are not ſubject to that danger, becauſe the 
army is alwayes together. For the march 1 ; 
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nd | muſt conſider the countrey where you are, and 
ald che number of ſouldiers which you have, If you 
ey —_— you may ( for the moſt 
pa- ) march in battalia; or at leaſt with form- 
to Fed battaillons and ſquadrons: then it is very eaſie 
re- to put your ſelf readily into a good form to fight 
be- Fell, becauſe you march not in aloug order. But 
all Fwhen you march through a ſtrait countrey , 
Ive where but few can march in front, then you 
heir muſt compute the diſcommodiry of the way, and 
ters che time you have for your march, with the 
ain; Enumber of ſouldiers whereof your army conſiſt- 
eth; for 10000 foot marching 10 in front, and 
1000 horſe marching 5 in front, with the lighteſt 
baggage they can poſſibly have, and ten cannons, 


with equi for every piece to ſhoot 100 
bullets, as a up about 28000 foot of way in 


nade length; o_— you may judge ¶ much way 
may iin file 30006 foot and 6000 e will take. 
ing, ore when ſo great armies find themſelves 


in ſuch a troubleſome way, you mult of neceſſiry 
wide them into ſeverall bodies, which may 
march one after another, and lodge ſeverally; or 
ather cauſe them to march by divers wayes, 
miles diſtant from cach other; or howſo- 
er, to me wayes through the fields for your 
ouldiers to march in, leaving the great road for 
dur cannon and baggage. It there be a river to 
Tſe where you can make but one bridge, or 
ome paſſage over a mountain , mooriſh , 
x forreſt where you cannot make ſeverall 
ayes, then you muſt mareh one after another, 
| on ſeverall dayes. I trouble not my ſelfro 
ew how you are to paſſe through ſuch bad 
afſages in view of the enemy, becauſe _ 
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have written thereof:yet when it cometh to exe · oft 
cution, few will get off well, if they be charged I ,rde 
home; but I will onely ſay that the beſt way is I (end 
to calculate the time ſo well as you may avoid 
ſuch encounters. Concerning the march; I find 
italmoſt impoſſible that two armies ſhould meet 
each other, if one of the two Generals be de- ¶ in 
firous to avoid it, eſpecially in an incloſed coun- perc 
trey: but hatſoever happen, the beſt way is toſ vigil 
have the baggage wholly ſeparated from theſche 
ſouldiers, leaving oncly on the rear ſome few bim, 
troups to keep it from diſbanding : for if in timeſ ma 
of alarm every body have their baggage behindJhjeq ; 
them, it cauſeth a great confuſion, and hindrethſ bout 
the ſouldiers from rallying themſelves and help: camp 
ing each other. The time of lodging is alſo aſhiph 
dangerous time tobe aſſaulted in, becauſe theſter ſh. 
army is tired, and every man ( delfyhict 
rous to be | ) haſtneth to the quarter in diſſthe fo 
order, which is a thing hard to avoid, if ( beforq nuſt u 
you enter your lodgings ) you cauſe not your arſſelf to 
my to ſtand in battalia, and ſo cauſe them tqy pr. 
lodge troup after troup, without ſuffering any ti your + 
lodge but by command, mean time ſending ouſan oc 
on all ſides upon diſcovery. f you! 
There remaineth the aſſaulting of a quarte{e 
which is that which is more frequently atremp 
ed, eſpecially when the army is not encampec 
becauſe it being lodged in ſeverall quarters, ti 
enemy may attempt to ſurpriſe ſome one c 
ter without hazarding a generall combat: 
which I do not find the ordinary guard al 
(how exactly ſoever it be performed) ſufficienſeh 
toremedy ſuch an accident; becauſe it canadthey ha 
give the alarm but at too near a diſtance, and thiInade ſo 
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fxe- | ofttimes you have not leiſure to put your ſelf in 
ged ¶ order to fight; therefore you mult be carefull to 
u ſ ſend out diſcoverers every night, by divers ſmall 
void I troups, which ( if they do well perform their 
find rask)will not ſuffer you to be ſurpriſed; for an ar- 
net my or a groſſe troup capable to aſſail a quarter of 
de · I an army cannot march ſo ſecretly that it be not 
dun- perceived. And when you have to do with a 
is toſ vigilant enemy, and that you fear ſuch aſſaults in 
theſche night, there is nothing ſo good as to prevent 
few him, if it be not in earneſt, at leaſt to give him al- 
timeſerms every night, that ſo he may be more trou- 
hindJbled about keeping himſelf upon his guards, then 
lrethſ about aſſailing you. If it be in an intrenched 
help-Jcamp, where all the army is in one body, itis a 
iſo thigh —— to aſſault it. And this one chap- 
e Miter ſheweth the ſecurity of an intrenched camp: 
delJwhich I will end with this concluſion, That all 
1 diſſ the forementioned things to aſſure the quarters 
eforJmuſt never be omitted, though you believe ygur 
Ir arſſelf to be far off from any enemy: for that, beſides 
cm tq the profit you draw from hence in accuſtomi 
ny your army to do their duties, there may fi 
g an occafion befall you as it may be the fa 

ff your army, of your lite, and of your teputati- 


emp S 

NPC: Cuar, VI. 

. of encemping, 

It: | Will not here deſcribe the form of entrench- 
ed camps, but onely the profitableneſſe of 

acieithem, not being able to enongh that 


hey have been wholly diſcontinued. No people 
le lo exact uſe of them as the Remane; and 
in. 


d 
of 
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in our time Maurice Prince of Orange hath revi- 
ved the uſe of them, ot at leaſt hath given them a 
great perfection. The entrenchment of a camp 
aſſureth an army, in that it is never diſperſed in 
the villages, where ſome quarter or other is ever 
in danger to be ſurpriſed, b but lodgeth all in one O 
body, and in ſuch faſhion as being aſſailed it may 

fight with great advantage. The entrenchmenſ gain 
ſaveth a great deal of trouble, becauſe by it tbereſ he 
is need of the fewer guards by many, & choſe leſ 
toilſome, eſpecially to the Cavalry, which you 
they are lodged in open villages, are conſtrai 
to be — why almoſt all night. The en. 
trenchment encloſeth your army as a walledſ| 
city: from whence you may march privatel 
with ſuch troups as you pleaſe, to execute allſ® 
ſorts of brave deſignes, leaving your baggage i | 
ſafety. The entrenchment hindreth the enen 
from conſtraining you to fight, unleſſe when ye 
pleaſe. The entrenchment cauieth you to be 
wichout danger at the head of the moſt dreac 
full armies, The entrenchment cauſeth you 
rake ſirong cities in the face of more puiſſam 
armies then your own. Briefly, the entrench 
ment ĩs leſſe ſubject to infection then the vil 
ges where you lodge, becauſg you chooſe a who 
ſome place to fit down i and 3 in villages yc 
mult take them as they fall out: Alſo, becauſF* 
this is more ayrie, the lodgings are here b 
divided, thoſe things which may cauſe bad'ai 
are more cafily removed; and in effect an 
| andentrenched wil ratherſublilt t 
in healch in a camp, then a forchniet 
in the org villages, Whence I conciude, th 
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revi. | well to know how to incamp and entrench; 


em 
— Cray, VII, 


ed in Of Battels, 


eve 
F all the ations of warre the moſt glorious 

n one 
may On molt important is to give battel: the 
ment l gaining of one or two acquireth or ſubverteth 
tberel whole Empires, Anciently all warres were di- 
e leſſel rided by battels, which cauſed ſuch ſpeedy 
when (conc e 

air ore fox · like then lion - like; and are 

cen. unded upon fieges then combat. Neverthe- 
alledlcheleſſe, there be divers nations at this day which 
vatehy decide the malt partof their warres by bartels, as 
te Ache Twrks and the Perſians: and even amongſt 
age inf Chriſtians we have ſeen of late divers bat- 
veſſels given in Germanie, whereof onely one had 
n youſplmolt inthralled all the Proteſtant Princes. And 
to ben army well-diſciplined, and which feareth not 
ad- Pattel, hath a marvellous advantage in all de- 
you toff's es of that which feareth ir. For this reaſon 
:iAan{(howſocver the manner of warring at this time 
enchÞ<not ſo frequent in en — 
villa times paſt) the knowledge of t muſt not 
who And a Generall of an army can- 
es y be ſaid to be a good Captain, which know- 
cath not all advantages which may be taken on a 
lay of battel, and all diſadvantages which ought 


vad a abe avoyded ; that ſo he may well diſi 

| armFÞumſclf. Iwill not ſpeak of duſt, the ſunne or rain, 
} threeſwhereof it is obſerved that many Captains have 
bnich$nade uſe, driving them on the of the 
e, chanemy by 2 of them; becauſe 


W 


ure isÞ0cy are caſuall things which may change in , 
moment, 
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moment, and which by conſequence happen ra-{ be 
ther by hazard then come by deſigne; but of the 
things more ſolid, ' | ita 

He Han that will give battel _ have re- — 
zard to ſeven principall things. The firſt is, ne- WI 
— ſuffer — forced to fight againſiſ # 1c 
his will. The ſecond, to chooſe a ficid tor the m 
barrel fit for the quality and number of his ſoul-· ¶ afie 
ders: for if he feareth to be incloſed by a great beit 
number, he muſt ſhelter his flanles, or at leaſt onef All 
of them, by the nature ot the place; as by a river, und 
wood, or ſome other thing equivalent: and iff 4 h 
he be weak in his Cavalry, be muſt avoid the 

ins ; as he muſt ſtrait paſlages or enclc 
ed places, if ſtronger, The third, ſo torange hi 
army in battel, as according to the quality of hi 
ſouldiers it may be within its own advantage, But 
ſhelring his horſe by his foot, it therein he ba fight 
the weaker ; and if the contrary, his foot by hf and 
horſe; diſpoſing all his ſouldicts in ſuch order CAun 
as they may fight divers times before they be ly ur 
wholly defeated : for if we well obſerve the com! 
ſmall croups of ſouldiers which fight not all a wor 
once, and believe that a hundred horſe in tw is ! 
troups wil beat two hundred in one entire troup c. 1 
and have obſerved in our times that divers ba} , 
tels have been won by him which had made { ſuffic 
troup of reſerve, which was not to fight until 8 
all thereſt had fougbr, how much greater effeY m) 
will a ſecond order of batrel produce, whic for hi 
will come to the charge after that all the ad order 
verſe army hath fought againſt the firſt order ſent : 
and yet after that a third, in imitation of tl wher 
Romaner, if the two former be defeated, Itiv} *0ug 
maxime, That every troup (how groſſe ſocver | her. 

be 


com 


orde 
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be ) which hath fought, is in ſuch a diſorder as 
the leaſt troup that chargeth it, is able todefear 
itabſolutely : ſo that that Generall which can 
reſerve ſome troups to the laſt without fighting, 
will with thoſe bear away the victory: it being 
a long work and difficult to go about to rally an 
army that hath fought into good order to fight 


ech; ſome gazing about for pillage, others 


being vexed to return to the danger again, and 
all being ſo diltrated as they do not or will not 
underſtand any command : on the contrary, ſuch 
as have not as yet fought, are under obedience, 


| and ready to do whatſoever their Generall ſhall 


command them. So that the knowledge of a 


4 Generall of an army is not ſo much to rally diſ- 
ordered and defeated troups (which is properly 


but an action of courage ) as to make his troups 


4 hght to good purpoſe, the one after the other, 
Jud not all at once: for he mult conſider that he 


del cannot be well obeyed by his ſouldiers, but one- 


where he himſelf is, he _ make good the 


J ly untill che houre that he ſendeth them to the 
J combat. Aſter that all the orations of the 
J world will not ſtay them when they ſlie; but 
| this troup which is in good order will eaſily do 
Þ© it. The fourth is, to have many good command- 


ers, it being impoſſible that a Gencrall ſhould 
ſuffice for all places. After that he hath made a 
good choice of his field for battel, and put his 
army into good order, it is altogether impoſlible 


” for him ( when it cometh to blows ) to give 


order, more then in that part where he is pre- 
ſent : ſo that if he be not well aſsiſted every- 
where elſe, aſwell amongſt the horſe as foot, 
though he ſhould work miracles in that place 


igno· 
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of thoſe officers which command in 
other parts of his army. Therefore there 
muſt be at leaſt five principall commanders to 
make an army fight well, namely for three bo- 
dies of Infantery, diſtingaiſhed by vanguard, 
battel, and rearguard, and two for the horſe 
which are on the wings. The fifth is, ſo to obſerve 
our diſtances in your order of battel, that the 
oremolt troups being put to recoil, may not fall 
upon thoſe which ſhould comeup torelieve the, 
nor the ſecond upon the third. The ſixth is, to 
place the moſt valiant ſouldiers on the wings of 
the army, and to begin the battel by that wing 
which youthink to be ſtrongeſt; for if you once 
break one of the enemies wings, you fall upon 
hisflank and rear, and it is impoſlible for him to 
reſiſt you, The ſeventh and laſt is, not ro ſuf- 
fer any to purſue the enemy, nor fall to pilla- 
ing, untill he be roared on all parts; and al- 
though x be good to give him a hot chace, you 
-muſt ever have ſome troups in order, which 
muſt not disband, that ſo you may avcid all in- 
conveniences. I will not ſpeak of the advan- 
tages which may be met with in a field of bat- 
rel, whereof a good Captain often maketh uſe 
with great profit; becauſe there can no certain 
rule be given for it, by reaſon the diverſitic of 
fituations is ſuch, that you ſhall never find two 


every. way alike. ' 


C# 
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Cuar. VIII. 
Of Fortreſſes. 


B Ecauſe the gain and loſſe of battels draweth 
ſuch conſequences after it, as it giverh or 
ork away whole | em ae” at once, it hath 
cauſed a reſolution o poling the congpera quers b 
fortified places, toſtay — fu fury with few? 
men, and to ruine their armies : But ſince the in- 
vention of the cannon they have been enforced 
to change their manner of fortifications ; and 
even by reaſon of the invention of petards we 
have beene conſtrained to aſſure the gates of ci- 
ties by portculices, palliſadocs, draw-bridges, 
and other inventions; becauſe there was no 
place, how ſtrong ſoever it were, which did not 
runne a hazard to be ſurpriſed by this new in- 
vention, No the belt fortreſſes againſt the can- 
non are thoſe which are made of earth ; becauſe 
( whenthey have a ſufficient thickneſſe to make 
reſiſtance) they are not ſubject to endamage 
the beſieged, as thoſe fortifications ate which 
are made of n. aſons work, the ſhivers where- 
of do much miſchief. Nevertheleſſe, when 
4 ge can be at the __ line them as 
igh as the rampart, leaving the parapet upon it 
tobe of earth — proof, it maketh the work 
to laſt the longer, 
In fortreſſes you muſt o bſetve foure princi- 


pall things : namely, that the line of defenſe be 


within musket-ſhat ; that the flanked angle ex- 
ceed not ninety degrees, nor be leſſe then fixty ; 
that the gorge of the bul-wark bo not too har- 
row;and that the flank be as greatas may de ag 

3 the 
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theſe foure generall maximes mult be ſo propor- 
tioned amongſt themſelves, as that to make one 
of them exceeding good you deſtroy not the 
reſt. Vou muſt alſo avoid tenailles in the prin- 
cipall body of fortification, unleſſe the ground 
be fo ſmall as it will not ſuffer you to make good 
flanks. For the interior angle of ſuch a fortifica- 
tion raiſed as it ought to be cannot be defended 
_=_ flank, and men may lodge themſelves at 

e foot of it without receiving any hurt, un- 
leſſe it be by ſtones thrown over. This is the 
reaſon why tenailles are not uſed but in the 
counterſcarps. The moats are uſually propor- 
tioned according to the earth neceſſary to make} I 
the fortifications ; and ſuch as are full of water 
are beſt to hinder a ſurpriſe, and the forts defend j 
themſelves the beſt againſt an aflaule : their 
breadth muſt have a due proportion ; for when 
they are too broad the out · works are too farre 
diſtant from the defenſe of the principall fortiſi- 
cation; but depth never ſpoiled a moat. The 
falſebrayes are joyned to the body of the forti- 
fication. It is a new invention and excellent to 
hinder the approching to the bulwarłs by gal- | 
lex ies. The counterſcarp, half-moons, ravelins, 
and horn-works are beyond the great moat ¶ nd n 
all the out-works (if it be poſſible ) muſt be com certai 
manded by th body of the fortification, Theſeſthem 
are in groſſe the principall oh ſerv ations whichſſthar tl 


are in fortifications in a place which is levell and cauſe 


approchable : the reſt dependeth on the judge · ſhich 

ment of the Enginier, which muſt make proſita ſtherec 

ble uſe of the ſituation of the place which heſryed 

is to fortiſie, either in taking what ſerveth for his 

advantage, or in avoyding whatſoever N 3 guard 
nde- 
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pot ¶ hinderance, I adde further, that there be ſitu- 
one | ations ſo favourable, as nature it ſelf defendeth 
the | them, and maketh them more inexpugnable then 
ot in- ¶ all the art in the world; as an inacceſſible rock, 
ound ¶ a quagmire or a lake: But every commodity bath 
good its diſcommodity ; ſeldome you ſhall meet with 
fica.¶ ſuch ſituations on frontier-places, or upon any 
nded F important paſſage, or capable to cantein a garti- 
es at ¶ ſon of ſufficient ſtrength to give ſcalouſie to an 
un · ¶ enemy which would invade your countrey ; or 
3 theYelſe they are found ſo eaſie to be blocked up, as 
| the five hundred men without are able to beſiege 
por · || five hundred within. 

make} They which deſire to know the particulari- 
vatet i ties of fortification, may find them amongſt an 
fend infinice number of books where they are deſeri- 
their bed; but much better in the exerciſe of warre, 
when where expc! .cnce cauſeth every day ſomething 
farre to be added. 


ortiſi- 
The Cyay. IX. 
forti- | 
nt to O/ defenſe againſt ſurpriſes, 


gal- No” that we have ſpoken of fortreſſes, we 
elins, muſt come to the way of guarding them, 
noat Find not ſuffer them to be ſurpriſed, It is moſt 
com certain that men will alwayes attempt to take 
Theſe them by ſurpriſe rather then by open force ; for 
vhicifthat thereby they ſave charge and time. But be- 
11 andſcauſe ſurpriſes are grounded upon ſome defect 
— which they ſind in the place, ot in the guard 
ont#fthereof, lwill begin with that which mult be ob- 
ch heſſerved to defend your ſelf againſt ſuch ſurpriſes, 
—— The Captain which that havg o pate to 
0 NSlouard muſt provide for fix principall things, 
inde» 70 | * 13 # whcre- 
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whereon all the reſt depend : namely, to ſee 
that the walls be out of danger of a ſcalado ; the 
gates not ſubject to the petard; the way for the 
rounds eaſie and convenient; the ſentinels well 
ſet ; the guard very exact; and to hinder intelli- 
gences and treacherics. For the hive firſt, the 

is beaten for them, there be books full of 
inſtructions, . d there be now ſo many Princes 
orders in writing and in practice, as he muſt be 
very negligent which is not carefull therein. 
But for the laſt ir is not ſo eaſie to give rules, 
Treachery may be wrought by the rownſmen 
or ſouldiesxs : the mingling of them together, 
whether it be on the guards, rounds, or patroul- 
lies, may much hinder it; as alſo the drawing all 
the functions of the guard by lot, the _— 4 
guard without the town, and the having of ſpies 
amongſt the enemies, You muſt double your 
guards at times of fairs and markets, in harveſt 
and time of · intage, becauſe men uſe to ſpy out 


ſuch times to frame a deſigne. You mult obſerve BP 


to be in arms at the opening and ſhutting of the 
ates; and in whatſoever time of peace it may 
you muſt never neglect the obſervation of 
any of theſe particulars, There is alſo a way 
to avoid intelligences, namely, by making 
double enterpriſes your ſelf, feigning to diſcon- 
tent an officer, private ſouldier, or rownſman, 
who running over to the enemy, cauſeth him to 
undertałe ſome deſigne probably feiſible and fa- 
eil: for beſides the profit which you gain by it, 
by getting the boldeſt of them in a trap, you 
reap this advancage by it, that your enemie 
dreameth on no other ſo long as he hopeth in 
that ; for that every one alwayes A 
that 
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that which he believeth will ſucceed moſt aſſured. * 


ly. Whereby we may ſee hoy doubtfull thoſe 

enterpriſes are which are grounded upon intelli- 

nce, either for that they may be Jouble, or elſe 
by the fault of traitcurs, which in the very point of 
execution may loſe courage and diſcover all; or 
by their indiſcretions and not Keeping ſecret their 
negotiations. For thele reaſons in enterpriſes 
made upon intelligence both the defendant and 
aſſailant muſt be very ſuſpicious and exceeding di- 
ligent to obſerve the words, actions and beha- 
viour of ſuch as promiſe to ſerve them by betray - 
_ ownlide, and to omit no precautions to 

ure themſclves of their perſons, fo that they 
may not catch them; the hoſtages of women and 
children being not alwayes ſufficient (as Monte 
lc obſerveth at the enterpriſe of argen for 
that ſome traitouts are ſo reſolute as they will ha- 
zacd all to attein the height of their deſignes, and 
make account to releaſe their pledges by ſuch 
priſoners as they intend to tale. 

There temaineth a word to be ſpoken of alarms. 
You may therein uſe two wayes: the firſt and uſu- 
all way is to put your ſelf in order in the allarm- 
place, where the governour mult be preſent, that 
lo from thence he may lead to the place of danger; 
the ſecond is, for every company to repair to their 
colours, and from thence to go and find out their 
ſquadron which is upon the guard. If the garriſon 
be weak, the ſcalado caſie, and the place large, 
this laſt way of going to the alarm is the beſt, 
becauſe they go more readily to the defenſe of the 
walls; but in this caſe they muſt have no ſuſpicioy 
ef che fdelitic of the inhabitants. 


I 4 Cuz v. 
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fo 

Caay, X. ba 

Of aſſaults by ſurpriſes. — 

1 * enterpriſes of fortified places are made or 
after ſeverall faſhions, cither by petard, or by Y m 
ſcalado, or by ſome holes in the wats, or by ſau-F lic 
cidges, ot by ſome ſuch other wayes and inven. ot 
tions which men ſeek every day to encteaſe, ac fic 
cording to the meaſure of the remedies againſt thi 
ſuch as are alreadic invented. But to make them the 
take good effect you muſt be very carcfull off ne: 
three things; namely, intelligence, conducting, net 
and execution: for for want of one of theſe wel are 
ſee all enterpriſes miſcarry ; either by being pre- or 
vented by the day-light, or being diſcovered too gu 
ſoon, or fot want of ſome petard or ladder, ot by] ſitu 
ſome diſorder in the execution. For the firſt, | or' 
which is intelligence, they which are imployed wh 
in it muſt inform themſelves exactly of the form} abc 
of the garriſon, number of the rownilmen, and nan 
of their, affeftions. They muſt obſerve at the] one 
gates whether there be a bridge dotmant to come] lod 
at them; whether it be of wood or ſtone; and the 
if of wood, whether they uſe not to take away to g 
ſome planks in the night-time; whether this bridge} you 
hath not rails: whether the moat be deep and wit! 
broad, and whether by a commodious deſcending but 
into the moat you may eſcape the draw · bridge, alſo 
Which is uſually made upon the bridge dormant: I whi 
or whether by the benefit of the moat the gate to b 


or draw bridge of the town may be petarded} the i 
without carriages or rolling-bridge. They m ſtI mot 
well obſerve all the hindrances which may be be · I it be 

fore 
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fore the bridge dormant, whether they be gates, 
barres, palliſadoes, or portculices, - there being 
uſually a tavelin: and whether there be a cor 
du- guard kept in the night, either on the outfide 
or upon the bridge dormant : taking notice how 
many gates, bridges, barres, palliſadoes, portcu- 
lices,trap-doores, grates, iron-pinnes, chains, and 
other impediments whatſoever there be from the 
field to the inſide of the rown, and how all theſe 
things ate faſtened : how many paces of diſtance 
there may be from one piece to another, and (as 
near as may be) the length, breaath and thick- 
neſſe of all thoſe things, and in what places they 
are : whether there be loopholes over the gate, 
or holes in the roof of it: how many corps du- 
guards there be, in what places they are, and how 
lituated ; whether the entrance be ſtraight on, 
or winding; obſerving the place of the flanks, 
whether they be on the ſide before, behind, 
above, or below; whether they keep any ordi- 
nance there, and how many; or whether they be 
onely for musKetiers ; what number may be 
lodged on them, and at what diſtance they flank 
the ate; diſcovering the way by which you ate 
to go from the town you ga from to that which 
you intend to allail: To ſpie out a fitting placo 
within half a league of it to alight, and to diſtri» 
bute the petatds and other inſtruments: they mult 
alſo obſerve the places and ſtteets within the crown 
which muſt be ſeiſed upon, all the corps du-guards 
to be forced; and well conſider the condigon of 
the ſouldiers, and other neceſſatie things, to ſur- 
mount all obſtacles which might be met with. If 
it be to give them a ſcalado, they mult "ow ob- 
ctv c 
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ſerve the dvenues, the countet ſcarp and the moat: 
to know whether you may come at it undi ſcovet- 
ed, go down imo the moat, and come up out of it 
eaſily, eſpecially over againſt the place where you 
would mae the ſcalado, or near it, For if you 
mult go farre about the town after you be entred 
into the moat, the enterpriſe becometh much 
the more dangerous and difficult. It muſt be 
known whether the moat be drie or frozen, or 
that the water be but ſhallow, without mud and 
eaſie to paſle ; whether the wall be low or weak, 
ſo as it may caſily be ſcaled or pierced, or whether 
there be ſome hole or drain or other means for 
the water to pale in or out which are ill guarded 
or weak, You muſt judge what height your lad- 
ders muſt be of, and regard how they may be fer 
on ſure footing, and whether there be a ſcatp or 
not; whether the place where you mean to give on 
be far from guards or ſentinels; whether the place 
of ſcalado be capable ro raiſe good ſtore of lad- 
ders, and for ſtore of men to enter at once : as if 
it were very ſtrait, you muſt ſee if the firſt be- 
ing entred can accommodate themſelves upon the 
rampart to ſubſiſt ſo ws. untill che reſt mount. 
You muſt alſo obſerve the diſtances of the wall 
to enter into the town, and to go and ſet upon the 
corps du- guard. 

For the ſecond, which is the conducting, it may 
be made two wayes, by parts or in groſſe: by 
parts, when they are deſignes upon places of im- 
portance, and which are farre within an enemies 
countrey, and v hereof the enterpriſes are held to 
be very ſeiſible in the execution; for they may 
not fail, without putting all the ſouldiets which 

go 
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o on that ſervice into eminent danger: there 
Be there muſt be great prudence uſed, and none 
imployed in it but reſolute men and ſecret, be- 
cauſerhey mult either there overcome or periſh; 
which happeneth not in ſuch enterpriſes where 
there is as great care taken of the ſafety of re- 
treating as of giving on. The Marſhall of Bri/ac 
made one (being in Piedmont )upon the caſtle of 
AMllasn, which was .xcellently well conducted, 
and deſerveth to be here taken notice of, to 
ſerve for a leſſon for ſuch as may defire to under- 
take the like, He made choice of eightie French 
men and fourtie Iialiani, the braveſt and reſolu- 
teſt ſouldiers of all his army, and made Sa/vai/on 
Captain of the French, ind Peter Maria of Re- 
cuperat of Brefignolle commander of the [talians, 
which two onely knew whither they were to 
go: then he cauſed them to come by five at once 
to his Secretaries lodging, and cauſed twenty 
five crowns to be given to each of them, and to 
the chief man of every five there was a note 
given, wherein was ſpecified the way they were 
to take, and the dayes journeyes they were to 
go, that ſo the brigadoes might not meet each 
other. The firſt rendez- vous was at an out - houſe 
(or farm- houſe) on the confines of Aillauoit, 
whither Lodowick Biragne had conveyed him- 
ſelf ſome dayes before very ſecretly in diſguiſed 
apparel, to give ſuch order to this deſigne as 
ſhould be neceſſary. The manner of meeting at 
this farm-houſe was thus ; At the parting from 
the valley Camonica or Bergeamaſque, the firſt 
five or brigado ( and fo by turns all the reſt 
found a countrey-tellow having a ſtraw - hat wit 
two pheaſants feathers on it; to whom the chiet 
| man 
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man of every brigado was to ſay, O buen com: 
pagno, voi tu vender my quella capelina | that is, 
Ho, good fellow, wilt thou ſell me that hat d to 
which he was to anſwer, CM:ſſer no, ne bo bi. 
ſogno per me; that is, No fir, I muſt uſe it my ſelf. 
That was the watchword ; which being ſo 
known, the chief ( without ſpeaking a word) 
followed the countrey · fellow, which conducted 
him with his brigado to the farm-houſe where 
Lodowick Biragne was; and in this wiſe the 
Marſhall of Briſac his hundred and twenty ſoul- 
diers paſſed very ſecretly to that place. From 
this farm · houſe they were to get to the houſe of 
one of Sienna near ANlillain, who was the plot- 
ter of the deſigne: to this end they paſſed along 
as before, by five and five together, and after 
they had paſſed the river Ade at the haven of 
Vaure, they had meaſured the time to arrive to- 
wards night at the bridge Navilio of Millain, near 
the Monaſtery of Agel; on which bridge be- 
ing arrived, the chief of the brigado ſhaked a 
little bell, at the ſound of which he was an- 
ſwered by another like it, and preſently there 
came (from below the bridge) the man of . 


enn the authour of this deſigne) who conducted 


the brigado to his own houſe, and continued af. 
ter this manner every night, untill the whole 
troup was paſt : which is a matter worth the 
obſerving, to cauſe à hundred and twenty ſoul- 
diers to go by ſtealth from Piedmont to the very 
gates of Alain, without being diſcovered,and 
not a man of them (except onely Sa/vaiſon and 
Peter Maria of Recuperat ) untill then, know- 
ing whither they went or where they were. 
Concerning the conducting in groſle, * 
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the more ordinary, you muſt meaſure the length 
of the way to the place upon which you have 
your deſigne, with the time which you muſt have 
to arrive at the juſt time to execute it : wherein 
many deceive themſelves very often, for that 
uſually there befall unexpected caſualties which 
prolong the time; inſomuch that what meaſures 
ſoever you take ( without great jence in 
ſuch actions) you Thall commonly find the time 
too ſhort, eſpecially if you have a groſſe troup to 
lead. For ro make two thouſand men to march 
by night in their long order, the Altes which 
mult be made at the head to ſtay for the rear, or 
thoſe which a narrow or troubleſome way, or 
that is cut off by a river compell you to małe, are 
ſach, and cauſe you to loſe ſo much time, that 
unleſſe you be very diligent to make them march, 
and that you have cauſed good intelligence to 
beraken of the way, and provided for all theſe 
things, you will find you have not half time 
enough. I ſpeak not of the great ſhowers of 
rain, hor of froſts, which ſometimes happen ſo 
unlooked for and extraordinary, that, what fore- 
ſight ſocver you may have uſed in all other 
things, it is impoſſible to overcome them. After 
that you have proportioned the time with the 
wer þ you muſt provide your ſelf of good guides, 
and as many of them as mv be : then you muſt 
form your order before you depart, as it ſhould 
be at the execution, giving to every man your 
commarids in writing of what he is to do, and 
keeping a regiſter thereof, For if you deferreto 
do it untill you come upon the place where you 
are toalight, and where all the equipage is to 
be accommodated ( which is uſually about half 

a 
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a league from the place) may hinder you there · 
in, the place haply will not be 2 enough 
nor commodious to make the order, contentions 
which may befall, jealouſie of honour amongſt 
the ſouldicrs, and divers unthought-of accidents 
w® ariſc,arcable to fruſtrate the deſigne: which 
things being reſolved on before your going out, 
and there being nothing to be changed in your 
order, this ( molt certainly ) 1s the means to 
avoid ſuch obſtacles. I adde this, That if it be: 
citie from whence you go out, you mult keep the 
gates ſhut long betore and after; and cauſe the 
troups to march by day, that ſo you may ſee that 
not a man go out but they of the enterpriſe, And 
afterwards to cauſe the troups to make Alte, be- 
yond the gate or in ſome private place near hand, 
Concerning the order; you muſt cauſe ſome 
horſe to march foremolt, whoſe ſcouts muſt have 
charge to tide farre enough before, and to ſeiſe 
upon all ſorts of perſans whereſoever they go, 
that ſo they may hinder the giving of intelli- 
gence tothe town which you intend to ſætpriſe; 
eſpecially if there be ſame bridge or paſſage by 
which unavoydably you mult paſſe, you mult 
gain that, Then mult fifty musketiers follow 
next the train, the petards or ladders, being fol- 
lowed by thoſe men which are choſen to carij 
them; whereof there muſt be a treble number 


to caſe and ſucceed each other, in caſe any b 


hurt or killed: and theſe muſt be men e 


execution, the moſt reſolute and, adventurowhgette 


of the troup; for on theſe foremoſt uſually the 
good or bad ſueceſſe dependeth : you mult alſo 


ther, 


carry double equipage of petards, becauſcalljagre 
work not that effect which you purpoſe theyJare ſi 


ſhould; 
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here- | ſhould ; and often the want of one petard hath 
ough | cauſed brave enterpriſcs to fail, and fo of lad- 
tions | ders, which are often broken by the enemies, or 
ongſt I break by being too much laden. In the purſuit 
dents you muſt not make any troup of above fifty ſoul» 
yhich diers, namely fifty muskers, then fifty pikes, and 
out, ¶ ſo ſucceſſively : for you muſt conſider that the 
your ¶ firſt encounters are in narrow ſtreets, and in the 
ns to night; ſo that the groſſe troups cauſe but diſor 
t bea der. And if you find ſtreets that arc broader then 
p the] the order which you have framed, you mult joyn 
e the ſ two troups together, that ſo they may take up 
» that the whole breadth of the ſtreet. Every trou 
And muſt have officers at the front and rear — 
, be · I the ſerge ants on theflanks, to keep them to their 
hand.] duties, and to hinder them from itraggling and 
ſomeſpillaging. You mult alſo obſerve in the order 
have you make(when you part fromyour quarter)that 
ſeiſe if you make ſeverall aſſaults, the commanders, 
ey go, I ſouldiers, and equipage muſt be diſtinguiſhed 
atelli-Jinto ſo many — as you will mal e aſſaulta, 
priſe; and that they march according to the order they 
ge by ſhould aſſail in. Inallenterpriſes ( eſpecially in 
; mult thoſe where the retreat is ous and 
low j you muſt more regard to have good ſouldicrs 
g fol. chen many; fora ſmall troup may come from 
carijſ farther off, march more ſecretly, and retreat 
with _ _ —— — — _ 
. 1CES, A cr withy, Ore o 
— is more obedient — and be- 
turoul getteth leſſe diſorder then a groſſe. I adde fur- 
ly theſ ther, that in enter priſea by night you affright an 
t alſo} enemy as much with a ſmall troup as wi 
uſcall}agreat one: for it is a maxime, That they which 
rhey are ſurpriſed and aflailed ſight in fear, alwayes 
hould; Per- 
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—.— themſelves that you aſſail them with | yy 
ces ſufficient, Briefly, if you overcome with | the 
a ſmall troup you get more honour then if it had || if 
been with a great, which oftt mes diſturbeth you] ma 
both in fight, in march, and in their retreat: and pet 
if you be beaten, the diſhonour is the leſſe. Con ·¶ car 
cerning the third, which is the execution, all the thr 
order mult be given in writing, that ſo none ff thir 
them which have any command in the enter. chi 
priſe may excuſe themſelves by pretending they} car 
miſunderſtood you. If it be by ſcalado, theteſ tho 
mult be 2 men to carry every piece of a ladder;F pla 
and becauſe it is almoſt impoſſible to do the ex han 
ecuti on upon a place where there needeth moteſ call 
then five pieces of ladders in height, it is ſuffici · atte 
ent that there be ten men for every ladder, and} vit 
one man to command them: The men for ev 
ry ladder muſt be mentioned in a roll by thei 
names and ſurnames, and of what company they 
be. You muſt command them on pain of deatt 
to bring back their ladders if you cannot get the 
town: for they ſeeing the danger and trouble c 
bringing them back again, will rather defire t 
do their uttermoſt endeavour to enter the rown 
moreover you muſt .command ten other men t: 
enter after the firſt ren, which muſt be led by 
-ofhicer, and another to be on their rear to t 
care to ſec them mount without loſing of time 
and without making too much haſt: otherwil 
the ladders will be ſo much laden as that the 
will break ; after this, ten more muſt follow 
commanded and divided as the former : at 
every file of ten muſt know by which ladde 
they muſt mount, and in what order, that ſo 
may be donc without confuſion, The + . 
Wim 
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which follow their ladder muſt carry another, 
though they have no order to raiſe it; that ſo 
if any piece of the firſt ſhould break, there 
may another be raiſed in the ſtead. If it be by 
petard, the petardier ſhall call him that is to 
carry.the madrier or planchier; then he is to call 
three for the petard (two to carry it, and the 
third to aſſiſt in time of need) and if the plan« 
chier be faſtned to the petard, thẽ foure men may 
carry it interchangeably by two and two: and 
thoſe two which carry not the petard with the 


¶ planchier ſhall each of them have a great ſmit ha 
44 hammer, After theſe foure, the petardier ſhall 


call two men, each of them carrying a great ax; 


J after them one with a crow-lever, then another 


with a dark-lantern,then one with three or foure 
pieces of lighted matches : beſides theſe there 
muſt be one to command them, which ſhall carry 
a piercing inſtrument, or a coopers turrell, or 
ſome good hooks with ſteeled points, and a 


J weighty hammer. So that to attend every 


tard well there muſt be ten men ; this file of ten 


J for the firſt petard ſhall be led by ſome brave 


Sergeant, which ſhall have the name of every 


man of his file in writing, and ſhall alſo know 


what every of them is to carry, The men muſt 
know the Mule which carrieth their equipage, 


imd and ſo ſoon as they come to the place where 
wy they are to unlade, they muſt place themſelves 


out the Mule, that ſo each of them may receive 


what he is to carry, If the ſecond petard mult be 
applied to a gate or barres,they which ſhall ca! ry 


JF it muſt bein the ſame order as they of the fi 

petard: but if it be for a draw - bridge, the rolling; 

bridge or carriage goeth formoſt, with ſeven or 
K 


eight 


14 
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eight men which are imployed as well to carry 
— it forward : after this the planchier 
and perard muſt be carried, after the ſame man- 
ner as the firſt ; then ſhall they follow (in file 
and in cloſe order ) which carry the ladders and 
planks to caſt upon the breach which the 
ſhall have made upon the draw-bridge;then ſhall 
theyfollow which carry hamers —— 
inſtruments to pull out bolts and to cut chains: 
then fome with fire-lances and granadoes, and 
ſome dark lanterns. The officer which ſhall 
have the leading of them muſt take care that not 
a man loſe his rank, and ſhall divide them into 
files, and ſhall take careto cauſe the ſpare men 
to carty ſuch portions of the equipage as they 
did carry which ſhall happen to be hurt or kil- 
led, which he ſhall onely cauſe to be laid out of 
the way, without ſuffering thoſe which ate to be 
imployed about the ſervice of the petard to 
trouble themſelves about catrying away any man 
that is killed or hurt. At all the gates and bridges 
the men muſt be diſpoſed in the ſame order. But 
when you go againſt iron - grates or portcullices, 
you mu t cauſe thoſe to march firſt which carry 
the treſſes or iron-hooks ; then marcheth the 
— and the petard ; after which follow 

ammers, hatchets, crows of iron, and other 
inſtruments which may be thought fitting: you 
muſt not forget to carry fire-balls, granadoes, or 
fre · lances, if you have obſerved that you may 
make uſe of them ; every man muſt carry a 
hatchet at his girdle: you muſt rather have a ſu- 
pernumerary number of inſtruments, then want 
one, Having thus put all into order, and offi- 
cers at the head and on the flanks of every file, 
you 
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you muſt have beſides ſome perards, wanchiers, 
and other inſtruments for reſerve, which muſt 
be carried in the ſame ordet av the ther: For 
you mult alwayes havea double equipage. When 
you come near the place where the executions 
ro be done, you mult diſtribute to every man what 
he is to carry. The Sergeant ordereth them in file, 
and commandeth every one duly to follow his 
leader : then he cauſeth them to march for- 
ward to give room to thoſe ofthe ſecond dz 
and ſo conſequently of all the reſt, there being a 
guide for the firſt᷑ file to ſhew them the way. And 
that you may not be intangled, ſometimes you 
may cauſe ten cuiraciers to march before one 
foot, to diſcover whether the enemy be not on 
the advenues ; then follow three men bearing 
good targets, to ſhelter ( others) the 

rdier; then march they which carry the pe- 
tards and the other train, in ſuch order as hath 
been ſaid, which ſhall be followed by fifty 
muskets led by a Captain, to give fire ſor thei 
defenſe (if necd be) with large hailſhot. He 
muſt look that no man (tay by the way as they 
march; when the enemy asketh,/Ybo goeth there, 
they mult haſten their pace, and then the petar- 
dicr* raketh the firſt petard with him, and the 
reſt muſt follow very cloſe, that ſo when tlie 
firſt is fired the ſecond be ready tobe put into 
his hands. Ihe ten horſmen which have marched 
before all the equipage ſo farre, ſhall not ad- 
vance further then che diſtance of piſtoll-ſhot 
from the firſt bars ; then they ſhall fall back to 
the Captain which leadeth the fifty musketiers. 
The firſt petard being fired, the officer ſhall cauſe 
his men to be placed on * and left 2 
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to give room for the ſecund perard ; then that 
ſhall do the ſame, to give paſlage tothe third ; 


then that maketh room for the rolling: bridge, 


and they for the petards and other inſtruments, 
and conſequently all the reſt. And they which 
are unladen mult help the reſt, without making 
any noiſe, And if the petardier calleth for any 
thing, he that carrieth it muſt be ready to give 
it him, and no man upon pain of death muſtſtirre 
out of the place where he was _ but onely 
to give to the petardier hat he calleth for, or 
to ſupply ſome bodies place which in carrying 
ſomething to the petardier was hurt or killed, 
The officers muſt take care that the petardier be 
preſently ſerved, and all be done without 
noiſe or confuſion. The ouverture being made, 
they which ſhall be commanded for the firſt at- 
tempts mult be ready to enter, and toforce 
whatſoever ſhall reſiſt them; they which are to 
follow them muſt do the like,and ſo conſequent- 
ly all the reſt which are to act any thing: And 
when they are within, they which firſt entred 
muſt not ſcatter themſelves in the town (whileſt 
they are yet weak ) whether it be in purſuing 
the enemy, or though they meet none: but they 
muſt make two bodies, the one to act, the other 
onely to be put into battalia to ſuſtein the reſt. 
This done, they muſt march in good order, the 
oneto force that whereunto they are appointed, 
the other to go and embattel themſelves in the 
ſtreets andmarket-places which you had reſolved 
ought to be ſeiſed upon, by the plat or draught 
of the town, by which the whole enterpriſe 
he to have been deſigned. For howſoever it 

hath ſometimes ſucceeded well to fellow the 
4 enemy 
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enemy ſpeedily with fach few men as are en- 
tred, yet is it not the ſureſt way, becauſe they 
may be repulſed by a few men; which hath ot. 
ten cauſed brave enterpriſes to be fruſtrated, 

There muſt alſo be a third body which muſt 
ſtand in battalia without during the execution, 
to the end that if they which entred ſhould be 
repalſed, they may ſuſtein them; or elſe to te- 
medy ſuch accidents which might befall them 
by ſome of the enemies troups, which caſually 
might arrive in hat place. If you be wholly re- 
pulſed, that troup which 1s without ſhall make 
the retreat, and ſhall remain firm in battalia 
untill that the repulſed troups be recollected 
and put in order: but if they which entred be- 
come maſters of the town, to hold it they muſt 
diſarm the town(men be fore they diſarmthem- 
ſelves, And being well aſſured of all the cot 
du-guards and commodious places, the houſes 
mult be ſhared, that ſo every man may have his 
proportion of the bootie, they being not ſuffered 
to take it any other way; and they which ſhall 
begin to pillage muſt be ſeverely puniſhed. By 
this means you may*appoint the beſt houſes to 
them which have beſt deſerved, and dothereſt 
by lot, whereof no man ſhall have cauſe tocom- 

lain but of his own ill fortune. If it be needfull, 
in ſuch places as are aſſailed by ſcalado, you may 
diſpoſe ſome troups of muxketiers, which 
give re perpetually upon the flanks; and if you 
can, you may adde to them ſome fire-lances : and 
ſuch as give fire at the top of the ladder, muſt 
ceaſe ſo ſoon as their men __ ro mount. I 
have been more particular in this chapter then 
in any other; but ſo many 2 — 
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Rn leaſt of theſe things, 
Irathercholc to be ſomewhat long herein 
then to omit them. 
Cup. XL. 

| Of Haul by Heger. 

Nthe two chapters of ſurpriſes I have begun 

with the means to defond ones ſclf, for that 
we mult never undertake to attempt the ſurpriſe 
of any fort, but upon the defects which ate to 
be found in them: ſo that he which knoweth 
not on which part not after which manner he 
ought to make his aſſault, muſt be prepared for 
all manner of accidents. In theſe two I will be- 
gin to treat of the aſlailing of towns by ſteges, 
for that you mult obſerve by what place and af+ 
ter what manner yon ate aſſailed, to make a 
good defenſe againſt it. 

Sieges ate undertaken either by blocking up 
of towns to famiſh them, or by taking them by 
farce;tor both the one and the other you mult be 
maſter of the field, and you muſt have twoarmies, 
the one to hinder the enemy from nndertaking 
any thing, and the other to form your ſiege. Or 
in any caſe you muſt be the firſt in the field, that 
you may io fortifie your ſelf before the town 

be ſie ge as you may be able to maintein your 
felf there in ſpice of the furious attempts of the 
enemy. To get the town which you mean to be- 
ſiege at the eaſiet rate, you muſt attempt to fur» 
priſe it when there is but a ſmall garriſon in it: 
to this end you arc to ule all manner of inventi- 
ode te keep them from the knowledge of your 
purpoſe to beſiege it ; then all on a ſudden pay 

mu 
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muſt go and block it up. But if (notwichſtand-" 
ing all yout ſtratagemes) you be not able to ſur- 
priſe it atcunawares, ot that you apprehend the 
charge to be toogreat, it will be better to make 
ſome other ſiege of leſſe importance : for a town 
well and obſtinately defended is the ruine of an 
army ; and if itbenot taken, it aften diminiſh- 
— aoams the commander which ai- 

ie. 
For this cauſe, before you undertake any ſuch 
thing, it muſt be well confidered on ; and you 
malt provide your (elf abundantly of all things 
neceſlary to effect it. When you form a ſiege, 


you muſt appoint your quarters (aſmuch as may 


be) in healthfull places, and be carefull to make 
them ſpacious enough, and to keep them 
clean : for you muſt accountupon your time of 
abode there, that your army be not waſted by 
diſeaſes. You muſt make the quarters of your 
army ſo neat the town beſieged as may be, yet 
ſo as they be not diſcomniodated by their artil- 
lerie : Aud if the ground be level and lie open 
round about. the quarters muſt be out of reach of 
the cannon. You mult make as many quarters 
as the places are which you intend to aſſault, or 
at leaſt as the bignefle of the town beſieged, or 
the ſituation thereof requireth. Nevertheleſſe 
I would have the Generals quarters to be fo 
large, as (in a caſe of neceſſity) it might receive 
all the troups of the other quarters; If you make 
a ſiege with a ſmall army, and that the garriſon 
beſtrong, you mult fortifie the quarters one after 
another, with the whole body of the army ; and 
in this caſe you muſt make the fewer quarters, 


and attempt the fewer places, But if you find 
K 4 | your 
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your ſelf ſtrong enough you may abbridge the 

ineſſe and make them all at once; Beſides this, 
you muſt make a eitcumvallation wi u forts and 
redoubts without reach of cannon of the beſie- 
ged, which ſhalbjoyn all the quarters one to the 
other, behind which your army may preſent it 
ſelf in battalia, and this line muſt be led in ſuch 
manner as it may poſſeſſe all the commanding 
— And if thegarriſon of the town beſieged 

ſo ſtrong as you may fear to be aſſailed on 
both ſides, you mult make another circumvalla- 
tion about the town; the neareſt that may be, 
that ſo it may require the fewer men to guard it 
for it being made to oppoſe your ſelf againſt the 
town, you need not take care to make it out of 
the reach of the cannon. For the opening of 
the trenches, you are to uſe the more or fewer 
ceremonies, according as the garriſon is ſtrong 
or weak. It it be ſtrong, you begin by a' good 
fort, and continue by good redoubts along the 
trenches, leaving onely ſentinels in them, For it 
is an old errour to think to d:fend trenches. If 
the garriſon be weak, you need not make ſo 
much ado to gain time. The batteries maſt be 
well ſtrengthened by good moats, and flanked by 
good corps · du - guards, to preſerve them againſt 
the {allies of the beſieged. If there be any out- 
works which are not yet in good defenſe, and 
which may be — by force, you muſt at- 
tempt them; otherwiſe you muſt approch them 
by little and little: for it is thete where the 
braveſt defenſe is made, becauſe that at the be- 
ginning they can caſilieſt make their ſallies. 
When the outworks are taken, and the cannon 
is planted on the counterſcarp, and you ſap yy 
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the moat, and prepare your ſelf to lay over your 
galleries to get over to the bulwarks, you muſt 
then place your musketiers all along the coun- 
terſcarp, that ſo undet favour of them and 
of your cannon you may paſſe over your galle- 


ries. If the moats be dric, they will dif} 
with you, but at laſt rhe ſtronger —_ 


weaker, If they be full of tanding watet, that 
hindereth you not from making your, cawiie 
whereupon you. place your gallerie: I the be 
full , running water, you mult N flo- 
ting bridges to put oyer yout miners. 

2 1 to the . you ate to 25 
mines ( great or ſmall ) ſo by little and little to 
get into the ground, and the retrenchments 
which may be made behind the bulwarks, I 
trouble not my ſelf here to ſhew how to make 
the quarters, forts, circumvallations, the tren- 
ches, ( that they lic not open to the y ) 
the batteries, ( that they be well aſked) the 
deſcents into the moat, how to aſſail the fal 
brayes, how the galleries are to be made, alſo 
the ts (04 EY i 3 be 
made after t ng; becauſe whatſoeyer 
m be ſaid on chat ſubjeR is alreadie written, 
— it muſt be experience that muſt perfect the 
reſt ; where every day ſomething is altered or 
ſame new ching is adde. 
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Cuay, XII. 
ne the defenſe of towns 21 
fieger, 


fiege well, the town muſt be Ei 

0 Nee Ar | 
befo ſouldiers to it; it muſt abornd in 
victuzu; and irlſt hve good ſtore of atmsand 

of warre: eſe foure t are 
, as that if there were an abundance 
of them, if the fourth be willing the! 
E ; 
4. | 


in 9 munitions avail, 
TT to livr by; ta which 1 adde all; 
it to work nthee rch, without which depi 
. — fog 

| enoug o have' at is net 
0 herd wal be a Prin order and ruſe Iu 
17 otherwiſe wal all be diſſipated by thoſe þ 
ad will nd fo ro get but 2 quickly, Ni 
find ſome 7 upon terms 
5 ball * ifibhiourable ; the number 
of ſuch beibg i greater then of thoſe 
which will te. ſt ſtoutly. You muſt propottion Þ 
the labour and tam ongſt the ſouldiers and the 
townlmen, that To hey which are well affe- 
Aed be not ſuppreſſed, and that the reſt grow 
not lurie through idleneſſe. They muſt be di- hi 
ſtinguiſhed by companies of pioncrs, miners, k 
carpenters, ſmiths, and all artificers uſefull for a 


ſiege, appointing a commander to every of them, 
| ou 
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You muſt take an inventory in the town of Ml 
the iron, wood, linen, inſuments to work in 
the ground, drugs fit for artiſiciall fires, and 
ther ſuch things neceſſary for a ſege: and take 
arc that there bealwgyes of them in che maga+ 
ins to 5 and to 
raid diſorder in the di 5 all rhefe 
things, there mult be a bich muſt have 
ac ovorſight thercot. andwhich ſhall canfe all 


$ are co bedeliveved out and necewed in to 
ance che order ofthe Go iu and che C of 
the fwarre. Theſe things thus put in order, you 


mut chink upon detende, which: is done princi- 
allyafter two wayes, by holding the enemy uff 
etrenchment, and by hindring him (when be 
— 2 —ͤ— red and pra 100d b 
or the fhrft; it is at 
all ; and be which breaketh 10 „ and 
deginneth to diſpute it che off, is he 
hich maketh the longeſt refiſtance. For the 
nalleſt retrenchment without ( accommodaed 
ith pallifadoes ) is hard to be forced, But if 
it be mined, and that there be another made be- 
ind it, it is a dangerous piret to enter, and you 
onſtrain the enemy to approch by little and lit- 
e, and with the ſame ceremonies which are 
ſed to fall u the bulwarks and the great 
noar ; ſo that by divers retrenchments you keep 
off the enemy at a diſtance a long time before he 
in come to tall upon the counterſcarp, who 
cannot take away your cutworks but by mines, 
which takethup good ſtore of time. The moat 
alſo may be defended if it be dry by portable 
emats ( whicharecalled coffers ) incircled 
y little moats or palliſadoes to hu the 
You ptoch, 
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proch, which are placed in ſeveral! places of _ 
the { grooe moat to defend it, and not to be diſco- long tl 
vered by the cannon of the aſſailant. The 8 
bulwarks are alſo to be defended by retrench-[\, 
ments, which you are to make either ac thef nd 't. 
point, or at the middle, or at the gorge, accord 
ing as they are capable, and that the mines of to beg 
the beſiegen do enter forward within the bul. — 
warks, And when all that is forced, the laſt himſel 
—— a retrenchment of the whole town, I nuch 
reducing it to keep one part of it, Iraw t 

For the ſecond way of defenſe; inſtead of ma. hat th 
ny ſallies to drive back them that work in the 
approches ſome would have onely ſome few to 
good purpoſe, in great neceſſitie; alleaging that 
the beſicged there alwayes loſe ſome men, and of in 
the beſt of them, which they ought to conſerve hat is 
againſt a ſtrong aſſault; and that oftentimes they}, co. 
which would have a fair pretext to yield they to 
town cauſe their ſouldiers to be maimed byf;1 1.4 
eontinuall ſallies, to ſhew that they yield not. 


oth 
few 7 


themſelves but through neceſſitie. For mine] * 
own part ( which do approve of the quantitie fat v 
of ſallies, and which have alwayes ſeen the but pra 


works of the aſſailants retarded by them more ſegꝗ voi 
in one houre then in eight dayes by other defen- 4 
ſes) Ianſwer, that theſe reaſons would carry 
ſome ſhew if the town were attempted by al- 
ſaule; for they not raking any other but that 
way at that time, it were fit to preſerve the 
ſouldiers to withſtand them: but whileſt the aſ- 
ſailant getteth ground by little and little, if you 
defend not the town otherwiſe then by re- 
trenchment, you muſt loſe it at laſt : wherein 
your quantitie of ſouldiers ſtandeth you b - 
ca 
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tead at all, in ſo much that the care you have 
s off:aken to preſerve your ſouldiers doth not pro- 
c. bag the taking of the town one day; but if by 
The your brave ſallies you ruine batteries, throw 
ch. own trenches, force the redoubts which de- 
- fend them ; and when they are within the moat. 
"(jou burn their galleries, they muſt be inforced 
N of to begin their work anew as ofttimes as you 
bul [o erthrow it; age a he vſiepr finding 
latÞ:imſclf ſo enterteined , he approcheth wi 
nuch more — and at laſt his — 
iraw back. So that in my opinion it is very fic 
ma mat the beſieged ſhould make frequent ſallies 3 
the}, t they muſt make them at ſeverall houres, that 
toſg they may the better ſurpriſe the enemy with 
hat ey men (but reſolute ) to avoid the diſor- 
d offer in the retreat, and to do no other thing but 
rveſ/hat is commanded. For though you ſind not 
bey ſreiiſtance at the falling on, as is uſuall, if you 
the tay to little purpoſe, you runne the hazard to be 
by al led off at the retreat. The other particula- 
not ſtitĩes of defenſe depend upon thoſe of aſſail- 
une ing, the beſiegers teaching you by neceſſitie 
_ = PM you are to doz wherein there is nothing 
— but practice and experience which can well di- 
rec you, 
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2 is ſit to ſpeak of Artillery after ſieges, ſince it ſo fa 
is principally by means thereof that towns are] $994 


— — — — ey 
are no | i le, i be | Wien. 
not inacceſſible : Ic hah changed mf above 
form and matter of fortifications · for in ſteadſ theſe 
of towers and ancient walls, which have notſ of th. 
been able to reſiſt it, we now make bulwarlel ind 4 
and other works of earth. We may ſay that it ſtindr. 
hath even in a manner altered the manner c with 
making warre.. Anciently they began their lia 10 
hes to towns where now we end them: Iwitho 
for on the firſt day they lodged on the brim off and { 
the moat; and now adayes we mult go a great g in 
way before we come at it: then the circumval · lot ſog 
lation was made out of reach of arrows onely, ſia the 
now they muſt be made beyond teach of cannon: ſto ma 
then it mattered not though the fortreſſes of the ſall can 
encamped armies were overtopped, ſo as theyſand be 
had their other conveniences ; now-adayesthereſ mak 
muſt be caretaken above all things that they beſto a ge 
not. In thoſe times two armies were quietly led ted dt 
in batalia at two or three hundred paces di -· pon fo 
ſtance from each other, and remained thereſto ſhoc 
wholedayes without being able to be diſlodged i 
but by a hazard of a general battel;now one can-Pcan t 
not be before another but out of the reach of theÞ"F 
cannon, otherwiſe he that hath moſt of them, otſche 

that hath planted them beſt, beateth out theſimi 
other without fighting. At that time a Gene- muſt th 
rall of an army could know the order of hisfvow m 
, enemy 
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enemy at a near diſtance, and form his ownae- 
cording to that, ſecking his advantages upon 
the defects of another, and all without, 
now theſe things can no be obſerved 
ce il ſo farre off as you muſt r truſt to your own 
are] good order then upon any in that of your 
iere l enemy. Then onc army anther 
bel without loſing their order, becauſe they had not 
the | above two or three hundred paces to march : in 
ſead l theſe times it is impoſſible to obſerveit in ſight 
nocl of the enemy for halt a league together, and to 
Atlel find a plain which (hall. be even and without 
1t it hindrances. Whereunto I adde further, that 
er of without a great exerciſe of marching in batza- 
heir llia you are not able to march a thouſand paces 
em : without loſing all your diſtances of battalions 
n ofjand ſquadrons, and by conſequence wi 
reat ling in confulion, Since therefore the cannon is 
val · lof ſo great uſe in warte, and hath ſo great aſhare 
xely, ſin the victory, it is neceſſary that you know how 
non: to make good uſe of it. It is an engine which 
the lall cannot well imploy, for it is of great expenſe, 
they land belongeth onely to great and puiſſant States 
here ſto make ordinary, uſe of them. tie them 
y beſte a great charge for draught, there being a hun- 
ed fired draught-harſes required to draw one can- 
di. hon for battery through all kinds of wayes, and 
herelto ſhoot onely a hundred bullets, By this you 
Igedþ®ay judge according to the number which you 
can · mean to imploy what length of ground it taketh 
F cheſup. To m one piece of battery well, 
1, otſchere mult be eig men: beſides, how many 
 theſ{miths, carters, farriers, and other workmen 
ene muſt there be in the train to repair wry my e 
w 
many 


f bia bow many carpenters to make bridges ? 
emy 
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hom many pioners to accommodate the high. 


wayes Briefly an army which carrieth cannon 
with it — march but leiſurely, and that 
which hath none can do no great effect: there - 
fore in theſe times the artillery is an eſſentiall 
part of an army ; but withall, if the Generall ſuf 
fereth himſelf ro be approched too near, without 
entrenching himſelf it is impoſſible for him to 
difintangle himſelf without fighting, or loſing it; 
which cannot ſo happen without loſing much 
of his reputation, For this reaſon he ought to 
inform himſelf very particularly of all that de- 
eth on the artillery : and that he may not 
deceived, he muſt know the leaſt even of the 
ſmalleſt things, namely,of the mixture, founding, 
proportion, weight, calibre, and carriage; 
what wood it muſt be, how it muſt be conduct. 
ed according to the ſeverall wayes, miry or 
mountainous ; how to paſſe rivers, how to ſecure 
the batteries, as well again(t the cannon of the 
enemy as againſt his (allies ; what ground the 
cannon maſt have for his reverſe, what diſtance 
between piece and piece; in what manner t 
platform muſt be made, at what diſtance the bat 
teries are ſufficient, and other things, whereof 
do not here ſpecifie the particulars , becauſ 
others have written of them. It ſufficeth me t 
ſhew the uſe of artillerie, the chargeableneſſe 
it, the turmoil of it, and whereunto it eng 
you, to incite Generals not torely upon others; 
and t5 know the benefit and diſcommodiri 
thereof ſo well, that they may make uſe of t 
one to their advantage, and avoid the other b 
their foreſight. 
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Cuay. XIV. 
| Of the baggage and pioners. , | 
A Eter the great turmoil of the artillery, I will 
ſpeak a word of that gf the It is 
a great ſhame to loſe it, but it is alſo a mat- 


ter to preſerve it when it jigexceſſive ; there be- 
ing nothing that bringeth ſo much diſorder to 
an army: therefore it is highly neceſſary to re- 
duce it to the ſmalleſt ion that may be, 


ud to make a review ↄ it every monerh ; for it 


groweth in the twinkling of an eye, We are ſo 
delicate nowadayes as we will hardly carry our 
arms, much leſſe would we carry a weeks victu- 
all about us. So long as ſuch an abuſe be ſuffered 


in an army, it will make it ſelf incapable to do 


thing that is For as in a battel he 
which can laſt preſerve ſome troups which have 
not fought, carrieth away the victory; ſo he 
that laſt keepeth his army in health, complete, 
and accuſtomed tolabour, doth the like : which 
he cannot do if the ſouldiers be ſo delicate as 
they cannot carry their baggage. Beſides that, 
ſickneſſe and famine getteth not into an army 
but by this rafcallicie of ſouldiers boyes : 

this thing which ſeemeth to be a thing of no- 
thing, is of ſuch importance, as itis for the molt 
part the diſſipation of the molt flouriſhing, yea 


4 I dare lay. the moſt viRorious armies. It is 


pri y in the time of proſperity that men 
grow effeminate, and give themſelves to,rake 
their eaſe ; and in that time it ought leaſt to be 
done, if after the example of the delicacies of 
Capua where Hannibals as imbaſcd it — 
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'reth lim 4 means to TH himſelf and to ſleep in 
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they would not do the ſame, Whilſt we are 
about cutting off unmeceſſary things from the ar- 
my, I will ſay a word concerning pioners. © 
There be Captains of our time which will have 
an undtidled number of them, and ſay, that it 
wete better to cut off ſome regiments of ſouldi- 
ery, aid to rake pioners in their ſtead , which are 
necellaty to itrake the incloſures of the camp, 
the rretiches in a fiege, the accommodation of 
the wayes; briefly,ro rake away all imployment 
fromthe ſouldiers of working in the ground, for 
that they in theſe times cannot be brought to be 
ſubject to ſach labours as the ancient Romane: 
were: alledging further, that the ſouldier when 
he urrigech at 2 atter, is ſufficiently tired, 
though he be not imployed anew to caſt up 
earth. An opinion whereart I cannot wonder 
ensagh, and which ſtrengthneth me in that 
Which 1 hold, that we fpoil Gur ſouldiers by ſpa- 
Ting them too mth, There muſt be care taken 
Kor their livetih66d, fot their clothing, for ſuch 
BY & ſick and hutt: dut they muſt be hardned 
to „ and their Gtnerall and other Com- 
riders mult de examples to them. For if you 
reduce them to content themſelves wich a 
ttle whileſt you burſt your ſelf with exceſſe o 
meat, and to labour whileſt you glory it, andenem) 
Tie in lazineffe ; I confeſſe they will murmare Iyri 
Bat to return to the pioners: it is neceſſary ycuffelf fi 


d Have them to accommodate the wayes 
Eatrillety principally ; for which five hun · Ipaſ 


«a 


cerning tlie indlofing of the camp, che ſculdier 
is hound to mike it; for that this tabour procu-Þ 


ſafety. 


The complete Captain, 
afetie. I ſay further, that ĩt is a work which 
maſt be done in three or fqure houres ; to this 


it, when the enemy is near hand. So that if we 
mult needs have it done by pioners, there had 
j- need be as many of them in an army as there are 
ſonldiers, which would be a means to famiſh a 
whole countrey, and to encreaſe the turmoil, 
which we would diminiſh. Concerning the 
trenches; I never ſaw it ſucceed well when pio- 
ners did it; and vrhileſt thedanger groweth, the 
molt valiant fouldiers are not too good for that 
imployment ; and further they muſt be incited 
to that work by the gain of it: which will ſerve 
to aſſure them ſelves the better in that danger, 
and to give them a means to ſpate ſomething to 
cloth themſelves; and no money is ſo well im- 
that ployed as that in an army. 


Cu Ar. XV. 
Of ſpies and guides. 


ere be yet two ſorts of people whereof 
( contrary to the pioners ) there cannot be 
do many in an army;which are ſpies and guides. 
firſt advertiſe you of the deportments of the 
enemy, upon whoſe report either you entet- 
priſe ſomething upon him, or you guard your 
elf from his deſignes. The ſecond give you 
now of the countrey, of the wayes and 
al yoo by which you are to paſſe, or elſe b 
what way your enemy can come to you. 

the one and the other mult be faithfull, for that 


ocu-Er adviſing you Alſly, or guiding you maliciouſly, 
ep inſchey may cauſe you to * great —_ 
2 ou 


end all the army worketh at it, or at leaſt half of 
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ĩs not all, to beware of your own ſpies; you mult 
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You muſt have good ſtore of guides: for that | ter 
(eſpecially if you march by night) every groſle } ing 
troup (or atleaſt every body) hath need of theit I con 
own ; and before you ſet forward, they muſt all put 
be agreed on the way which they will take it © 
There muſt be a Captain of the guides, a man of F® 
ſpirir, and vigilant,and that may take care to ger libe 
guides frõ place to place, Concerning ſpies, there} wi 
mult be ſomething more obſerved in Gem, and 

you mult be alwayes ſuſpicious of them : for tha 

as it is a dangerous task for him that undertaketh 

it, ſoit is allo for him that imployeth them. I. 

this end it is neceſſary that no man know the B 
but he which imployeth them; and that ſpie 

may not know each other, that ſo they may nafſliane 
agree to give falſe adviſes : for by this means b well 
examining them ſeverally, by the agreement affthey 
diſagreement of their adviſes, you may judgechap 
whether they be good; and by the verificatioaſſions 
of thoſe which Peak true ot falſe, you ſhalriage 
know who betrayeth you, or doth you true ſerſſthe fe 
vice. And howſoever when you diſcover traiſ fifth 
tours, yet I ſay you may make a profitable uſe d Com. 
them, by feigning that you believe them to a mat 
faithful, — giving them commiſſions whicand tl 


have ſome deſigne quite contrary to that hic 
ouintend to put in execution; that ſo whileſÞs ci 
e is preparing himſelf for one fide, you may 
tempt ſomethir,g upon him on the other. But chi 


alſo take heed of thoſe of the enemy which ye 
mult preſuppoſe you have within your camp 
as the enemy hath of yours. Fd. this reaſon t 
ſides theſecreſie which muſt be uſed in all er 
der 
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chat f terpriſes it ia good to give a charge, by publiſh- 
groſſe | ing. (in a (till my, that you have a quite 
their | contrary deſigne to that which you purpole to 
uſt all put in execution, that ſo thoſe ſpies may fo report 
tale I it to the enemy. But the moſt eſſentiall means to 
nan off be well ſerved by this kind of men, is to be very 
to get liberall to them; for they are faithfull to them 
there which give them moſt. 


Cuay,. XVI. 
Of victaal. 


Bu. ſeeing it is to no ſe to have an ar- 
my compoſed of good commanders and va- 
ay noliant ſouldiers, well diſciplined and obedient, 
by well furniſhed with artillery and munition, it 
xfthey have not what to eat; I will diſtinguiſh this 
judge chapter into five parts : the firſt to make provi- 
ionfſſions of corn; the ſecond to provide for the car- 
nage of it; che third of the ſafe conveying of it; 
the fourth of the making of good bread ;and the 
iShfth. of the diſtribution of it. To this end the 
Commiſſary generall of the victuall ought to be 
a man of authority, faithfull, vigilant, and active; 
ic and this office ought not to be deſpiſed (asnow- 
day es it is) nor given to men of mean quality; 
Vor it is of ſuch importance, that according as it 
les either well or ill diſcharged, it cauſeth an ar- 
my to ſubſiſt, or go to ruine. And the Romanes 
Al wayes committed it to ſome eminent perſon, 
nul Jo come to particulars, I will ſay that the p. wi- 
bon of corn ought to be made in due time, in iuf- 
eeient quantitie, in a commodious place for 
deqtranſportation, and that choice be made of very 
Agood corn. For you ſoc W 
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of finding ir, cicher in the in or towns 
where you are to go, becauſe the enemy may Ln 
either hoard it up ot burn it; and ſoon that 1 * he 
you ſhalt find in tliis onely point all your de. | ** 
lignes fruſtrated. In the ſecond, mult make 
Magazines in divers places, that ſo you may not . 
be in danger to loſe all at once, both in towns 
and caſtles which are neareſt and moſt commo- 
dious for the tranſporting of corn into your ar- 
my: and ( according td the ſituation of the 
countrey ) you are to make proviſionof wag- 
gons or mules to carry it to the camp, where 
muſt alwayes be a Magazine for a forthini 

which ſhould not be meddled with but i 
extremitie, or for ſome extraordinaty enterpriſe. 
In the third place, the carriage of it ought not to 
be per formed without a convoy; and never 
on any to prevent the preparation 
of talking of it Er Way. In the 
fourth, to hinder the abuſes which are ordinarily 
uſed (and I dare fay ever, unleſſe there be a very 
narrow looking toit) about the bread, For, for 
their private gain, they mingle bad grain with 
it, yea even catth, and uſe other baſe tricks, 
whence for the moſt part procted diſeaſes in an 


army; which is à wiſchief which cannot be 


too ſeverely puniſhed. And in the laſt place, 
that it may be well diſtributed! and not waſted ; 
for if you truſt the Sergeants, they alwayes take 
for double the number of ſouldiers they have in 
tcheie companies : to this end it is heceſſary that 
the Commiſſarie generall of the victuall from 
weck to week ſhould have an exact liſt of thoſe 
that are in the army, ſigned by the General, that 
ſo he may drder the diſtridution of bread accord- 

ing 


The complete Captain. 
ingtoit, Beſides, you maſt cauſe them to be 
puniſhed rigourouſly which pillage thoſe victu- 
allers and other perſons which bring victuall to 
the camp ; whereof the price be regula- 
ted, that ſo the ſouldiers may not be ſharked 
upon. When you are at a well retrenched ſigge, 
where the hope to make you quit it conſiſtey 
in nothing elſe but in cutting off your victuall, 
ou mult have that foreſight to cauſe ſo much to 
brought within your camp as you judge to 
be neceſſary to ſerve your turn tot the time 
you believe you ſhall ſtay to take the ton be- 
ſieged; as Ceſæ did before Alexia. There 
be many rules to be given an this ſubjeR, to 
hinder the, abuſes which may be ad therein, 
which I omit to avoid prolisitie: b ſides they 
are pettie otd which are changed accordi 
to the places and occaſions; all which Gould 
tend to no other end but to draw victuall to the 
army, and to hinder the exceſſive prices of it. 
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Cu ar. XVII. 


Ofibe generall officers of an army, and 
of their ſunttions. 


Tx is nothing more neceſſary in an army 
then to have the offices therein well regu- 
lated, and that eyery man may know whom he 
is to command, and whom he ought to obey;and 
yct I never ſaw that abſolately decided in any, 
which is the reaſon why 1 have been willing 
here to make a project, hom things therein ought 
to becſtabliſhed. The Generall ought to have 
abſolute power, which ought not to be commu- 
nicated tq; any: for in warre more then in any 
other proteſſion the command ought to be (in- 
gular: and it is a very bad introduction to make 
Generals which command the army by the day, 
or by the week, or by the moneth. At all times 
— the Remane did fo, they ſped the werſe 
or it. 

Then there muſt be a Lieutenant generall, or 
Marſhall of the field generall, which ought to 
take care to cauſe all the Generalls commands to 
be put in execution gs abſolutely as himſelf, 
thereby to caſe him: it being too hard a thing 
for the Generall to do all, eſpecially when the 
army marcheth; for that ( of all eceſſitie) there 
muſt be a man of eminent authority at the head 
of an army, and whom all the other commanders 
do acknowledge. Sometimes there is a Licute- 
nant generall and a Marſhal! of the field gene- 
rall to perform theſe two offices; nevertheleſſe 
theſe two places, being born by two men in an 
army, oftentimes bring confuſion, and 2 

that 


| 
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that which we deſire to avoid : for in the fun- 
ions thereof they never agree; becauſe the 
Marſhall of the field generall doing his office, 
muſt diſtribute the commands of the Generall to 
all the other commanders; he muſt marchinthe 
vanguard, order the lodgings and encamp;ngs : 
inſomuch as I know not what function the Lieu- 
tenant generall ſhall have unleſſe he uſurp the 
others office, or elſe that he ſerve onely as a 
ſhooting trunk, that ſo through him the Ge- 
nerals commands may be delivered to the Mar”: 
ſhall of the field: which is the reaſon I con- 
clude that there ought to be but one of theſe 
two offices. | 

That _ I divide all the function — the 
army into foure principall namely the ca- 
— & the infanterie, — Eeillerie and the vi- 
ctuall, and will treat of each part one after ano- 
ther. | 

The cavalry is a body which often lodgeth 
ſ. parated from that of the _— requireth a 
principall commander to whom all the reſt 
ſhould yield obedience, which muſt be of great 
authority and eminent qualitie, or of ſuch expe- 
rience and vertue that all the other commanders 
may voluntarily obey him. Tx it is in the ca- 
valrie, where vou ſhall meet with more men of 
wealth and good families, and conſt tlymore 
difficult to be made to and t this 
aut horitie ought not to be divided. And bèdauſe 
in marching the cavaltie is ordinarily in the 
front anden the reat, and that in lodging you are 
ofttimes compelled to make two fronts, and 
for that in time of battel the horſe are atleaſt 
on the two wings, it is neceſſary that m_ be a 
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Lieutenant Generall, a man alſo bf great autho- 
ritie. There muſt further be a third comman- 
der, whom the moſt part call a Commiſſary ge- 
nerall, whodiſtribyterh the orders, keepeth the 
lit ofthe guards, of the convoyes,and other fun- 
tions; and ought ro gonad take the orders from 
the Marſhall of the field generall, to carry them 
ta his Generall of the horſe, who diltributeth 
them to the Quartet - maſters, which come for 
them from every quarter, All the cavalry muſt 
j divided into companies, of which regiments 
ate formed ; not after the manner of the infan- 
tery, under the command of a Colonellzbut one- 
ly to maintein the order of the lodgings and of 
ond, To form theſe . you 22 foure or 

Ve COMPANIES rogether, Wit one carabines, 
and the ancienteſt Captain commandeth that bo- 
dy; and ſo all the cavalry is divided : which 
maketh it plainly evident how merely unproſi- 
table an office it is to have a generall command- 
der of the carabines ; for the carabines cannot 
make a body, for that their want of fightin 
permitteth it not, neither were they inſtitut 
but to ſerve the cavalry, either at their quarter - 
ing, ar to diſcover, or for intelligence, or to give 
a charge in the flank in time of fight, or ina re- 
F 
keep you ing ſa when you are a 
In effect, good carabines mingled an the 
cava · e are of very good ſetvice; but alone are 
2 make then there be 
If you more quarters | ge- 

the ancienteſt Captain command- 

eth in the quatter, and therein taketh the moſt 
ancient quarter · maſtet of his quarter. Inſamuc ch 1 
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that the Generall of the horſe giving his orders 
tothe Commiſſary he to the Quarter- 
maſter and he to the other Quarter- 
maſters which come for them from the other 
quarters (where the ſame order is obſerved )the 
commands are carried without cantuliun, and 
paſſe through the hands of few perſons ; and 
when there is any deficiency found, it is calic to 
be verified whence it aroſe. 

The infantery is the more ſolid body of an 
army: that of the artillery and victuall al wayes 
are with it. There is not that diverfi- 
tie between the companies which is between 
the horſe;they are all of the ſame faſhion, com- 
poſed of half-pikes halt-musketiers. Many com- 
panies make à regiment, which hath its com- 
mander ; and many regiments make a body, 
which we call a Zrigedo of the army, The arm 
is uſually divid..d into three bodies, Vanguard, 
Batrel, and Rearguard, Every brigado hath its 
commander; and befides it ought to have a Ser- 
geant Major of a brigado, and a Quarter · maſtet 
of a brigado; Thefirſt togo and take the orders 
from the Marſhall of the field generall, to carty 
them to the commander of his brigado ; then he 
giveth the word to the Sergeant Majors of the 
regiments : and the other to give to every Quar- 
ter · maſter of a ret iment, either his quarter, or 
the ſpace of ground which is neceſſary, for him 
to encamp in; and he dis ĩdeth it to the particu- 
lar Quarter maſtere, or to the harbengers of eve- 
ry company, which afterwards lodgeth them. 
If there be a Colonel generall of all the infan- 
tery, he may have a care in genccall of all the 
goverament thereof z but in an army he mult 
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command a brigado, otherwiſe we 
not be able to eſtabliſh the order which 
we have propounded. Moreover, there be di- 
vers nations which donot judge a Colonell ge- 
nerall of the infantery to be neceſſary, but con- 
tent themſelves with particular Colonels for 
every regiment, which acknow onely the 
commands of the Generall, or of his Marſhall 
of the field generall, 

The artillery ought to have a Generall. a Lieu- 
tenant generall, a Quarter-malter, then other 
officers, And for that all pioners, miners, en- 
giniers, conductouts of works, ſmiths, carpen- 
ters, wheel wrights, and other workmen depend 
on him, I would eſtabliſh a commander for eve- 
ry ſort of theſe men ; which I would take either 
out of the commiſſaries of the artillery, or other 

apart, to addreſſe my ſelf to them when 
had need of ſuch men. The Quarter · maſter 
muſt every night go to receive the orders of the 
Marſhall of the generall. The — — 
the victuals ought to be performed by a 
rall ; he ought to have his Lieutenant, his Quar- 
ter · maſter, and his other officers : his Quarter - 
maſter muſt every evening go and take the or- 
ders of the Marſhall of the fie ld generall. 

So then you ſee how the commands axe diſ- 
tributed : the Marſhall of the field generall re- 
ceiveth them from the Generall, then goeth to 
his own lodging; there the Commiſſaryoſ horſe 
cometh and recciveth them for rhe cavalry ; the 
Sergeant Major generall for the infantery, who 
delivereth it to the Sergeant Majors of brigadoes: 
for the artillery to the Quarter-maſter thereof 3 
and ſo to him for the victuals: Briefly, _—_— 
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ſhall of the field generall ſpeaking with theſe 
foure perſons, giveth the orders to all the army, 
All orders and commands ought to be given in 
writing. The Marſhall of the field generall, the 
Generall of the artillery,tbe Fiſcall,the Control- 
ler of the Exchequer, the Generall of victuall, 
the Quarter-maſter generall, the Ser ma- 
jor generall and the Provoſt muſt al- 
wayes be lodged within the 22 — 

If all the army be encamped in bodies, the 

arter-maſter genetall giveth to each of theſe 

ics the ſpace of which is fitting; 
wh. ch is afterwards diſtributed ( in every body) 
by the officers thereunto appointec. 

On a day of battel the Marſhall ofthe fGield 
generall doth aſſigne the place for every body; 
afterwards the t major generall ran- 
geth the infantety into battalia. 

The Marſhall of the field generall ought to 
have three or foure aſſiſtants for the field,to car- 
ry the extraordinary orders ; but they mult not 
pretend to command any officer in chief, unleſſe 
they formerly have been either Colonels or 
Captains of horſe, - > 

The Sergeant majiy generall muſt command 
the Colonels but that they may the readilier 
obey him, he ought to be taken out of the Colo- 
nels ; and none aught ever to have that place un- 
leſſe he hath been one: as alſo the Sergeant ma- 
jors of brigadoes ought to be taxen out of the 
Sergeant majors of regiments. Things being thus 
regulated and eſtabliſhed, you ſhall ſee a great fa- 
— qe commands,and ng ſhall de able to 
excuſe his fault by putting it off upon another, 
becauſe preſently it willbe verified whence it 
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-which obligeth every man to be care- 
to do that exactiywhich he ſhalbe comanded 
Cu av. XVIII. 
Of the aſſeiling of States, according to 

| their forces awd ſituations, 

Frer that you have formed an army, you 
muſt imploy it, either for the conqueſt of a 
new countres', or for rhe defenſe of your own, 
We will begin with the firſt. The Prince which 
putteth himſelf upon the offenſive mult be the 
ſtronger, or ſee ſome garboils in the 
State which he affaiterh, and that he be called 
thither —8 partie: otherwiſe it would be Fraſh 


enterpriſe. 

If the countrey which he aſſaileth be large 
and open, he muſt ſeck in the beginning to ha- 
zart abattel ot ſome grand skirmiſh, that ſo by 
the reputation of his arms he may r 
enemies. If it be a countrey en with 
mountains, or divided by rivers and ditches, or 
ſneltered with forreſts, or full of fortreſſes, it is 
hard to force an enemy to batrel ; and in this 
cafe you maſt goto ſtegrs, and make your con- 
queſt by little and littie', Now he that will 
make any progreſſe by this way muſt at leaſt 
— — —— — —— ſo ___ ow one 

e may hold his enemy in play, with the 
other he may actuate without impeachment For 
it is moſt difficult to accompliſh the deſigne of a 
ſiege, ſo long as you have a good army encamp- 
ed near you, which ſhall cut off your victuafl. 
H be a comtrey which is hard to enter, and 
that hath but few paſſages whereby to enter in- 
to it, you muſt foree one ; and befote you go 
farther, you mult there fortiſie, and fo well adise 

; your 
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your way for your victuall as you may not ſuffer 
though the ＋ ſhould have burned ot catri- 
ed away that of his countrey into his fortreſſes, 
If you be called by a faction, that is a very great 
advantage for you; becauſe you are inſtructed 
of the ſituation of the conntrey, and of the de- 
feats which are to be found in the ttiſied pla- 
ces, and want not ſpies not PR advertiſe- 
ments of whatſoever paſſeth am the ene- 
mies. You muſt alſo be very carefull to uſe this 
faction very courteouſly,and to engage them by 
little and little into actions which may mate 
them irreconcilable to their Prince. But when 
you ſee they make watre with reſpect, and that 
they will but by halves offend him from whom 
they have revolted, you muſt have them in 
great ſuſpicion, and march with them bri- 
dle in hand: for whether it be the fear of a tuine 
without recovery, or the hope of a reconcilia- 
tion that hindreth them from putt ing them- 
ſelves upon reall extremities, the one and other 
are equally dangerous; and at laſt you may'fear 
they may accommodate themſelves to your pre- 
judice : wherefore if they will not en 
themſelves to ds extraordinary and irrem 
actions at the beginning, you ought not to joyn 
with them but under good pledges : You muſt 
allo uſe ſuch as do voluntarily yield themfelves 
to you with all humanitie, clemencie, and libe- 
ralitie, and ſuch as reſiſt you with all fevrritie; 
for beneficende towards the one and ſeveritit 
towards the other are the two princip*ll means 
which ger you obedience. A town taken by 
force, and hardly uſed, or one which yieldeth ir 


ſelf of its dyn actord,and favoured, openeth the 
gates 
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gates of a dozen others: as on the other (ide, a 
town taken by force and ſpared, or whichren- 
dred it ſelf voluntarily and is evil intreated, 
ſhutteth a great many. Whence I conclude, that 


a — was muſt be as good as his word, what - 
ſoever he promiſeth,be it in clemency or ſeverity 
Cyay. XIX. 

Of the defenſe of States according to their 


forces and ſituations, 


treat of this ſubject well, we muſt divide 
it into three parts;namely, into ſmall States, 
thoſe of a middle rank, and thoſe which are pu- 
iſſant. The ſmall ones are of that nature as t 
ſubliſt not but by the jealouſies which their 
neighbours have one of another ; for that if one 
— — will aſſail a weak State, the other will 
defend it : nevertheleſſe, it is but a tottering 
condition and ill aſſured; for it the one findeth 
himſelf able enough to aſſail them, the other 
will not find himſelf ſufficient todefend them, 
The counſels of Princes and States are not al- 
wayes governed ſo equally, but for the moſt part 
one prevaileth above the other. Beſides this in · 
convenience there is yet another, that ſometimes 
they agree to divide the prey 5 ſo that ſuch kind 
of pettie States which have not ſtrength within 
themſelves for —5 — — — wan 
in perill; and they muſt uſe very much pliant 
neſſe to remove all pretexts from their — 
bouts of undertaking ſomething againſt them. 
The onely means which they have is to have 
one or two towns exceeding well fortified, with 
arms and money enough to defend them 7 
[4 
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that ſo they may give leiſure to them which will 
not ſuffer the growth of him which ſhall aflail 
you, to aid you: for if you have no means at all 
to reſiſt, your countrey will be taken before they 
ſhall have time to aſſiſt you: and beſides that, the 
happineſſe which they concewe of conquering 
you giveth them a ſpur to aſſail you; you ſhall 
find many more perſons diſpoſed to ſuccour you 
then to reconquer your countrey : for that the 
one is calic with equall forces, and the other 
without greater ſtrength is very difficult. To 
which 1 adde, that there is ofttimes as great 
danger that he which regaineth your countrey 
as your friend keep it not for himſelf, as weil 


as he which had taken it as your enemy: or if 


he reſtore it to you, it will be with ſo hard con- 
ditions, as you ſhall poſſeſſe but the ſhadow of 
a Sovercigntie. And thrice happy are they which 
meet with ſo good and fo generous Princes, 
which do reeſtabliſh them into their loſt States, 
with the ſame authoritic and liberty as they poſ- 
ſeſſed them before : for ſuch examples ate ex- 
ceeding rare. Concerning thoſe States of 4 mid- 
dle condition, I propound a Prince ( or common- 
wealth) which for his defenſe is able to enter- 
tein an army of 20000 foot and 3000 botſe 
with all neceſſary equipage. If his countrey be 
of a difficult acceſſe, and that there be no en- 
trance into it but by certain —— and moun- 
tains guarded and fortified, he hath a great ad- 
vantage: but they which too much do truſt and 
reſt upon them, and have neglected other de- 
fenſes, have decrived themſelves, and have been 
loſt by thoſe wayes wherein they thought them- 
ſelyes moſt aſſured, If ic — encompaſled by — 
ca, 
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ſea, itisa fair moat, notwithſtanding he which 
is ſtronger will find means to make his deſcent 
intothe iſland. If it be environed with mooriſh 
grounds and rivers, yet an enemy will find wayes 
to paſſe them, eſpecially when he hath artillery 
to favouriſe ſuch paſſages;inſomuch that the ſu- 
reſt way is to truſt to your own forces, namely a 
good army and good fortreſſes : I ſay,both joyn- 
ned together: for that the army without for treſ- 
ſes being weak, and not daring to hazard any 
thing, lcaveth the victuall of the champain to 
the enemy, and ſo the means to ſubſiſt at your 
charge, and at laſt to ruine you. And fortreſſes 
without an army are not able to preſerve you 
longer then the time you have made your maga- 
zines of victuall for, within them : but theſe 
things being proportioned with judgement, you 
may make a great reſiſtance. In theſe things you 
mult not ſuffer your ſelf to be led by the fanſies 
of the people, which without conſidering the 
fituations of their towns, or the publick good, 
when they ſce their neighbours fortifie them- 
ſelves, will all imirate them; a thing cqually 
dangerous, to have more fortreſſes then you can 
guard, or to have none at all. Yet I ſhould ta- 
ther like the laſt then the firſt: for that at leaſt by 
hazarding a battel you put your enemy to half 
the fear; but by the other way you muſt ſurely 
— without being able to do any other = 
ut prolong your ruine: for the jealouſie whic 
you have to preſerve all your fortreſſes by lea- 
ving great garriſons in them, hindreth you of 
the means of keeping an army in the field : and 
then the ſpoil of two or three harveſts compel- 
leth you to yield your neck to the halter, I know 
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there are ſome which ground themſelves up- 


on this teaſon, That when all the princi 
of a State be fortified, all the vi- 
ctuall of the champain may be drawn into them, 
ſo that an army coming thither , if it ſtayeth 
there, it dieth through famine ; and if ic doth 
— 5 through, it doth no great hurt: inſo- 
much that it is almoſt impoſſible to make any 
great ſiege there. Whereunto I anſwer, that for- 
treſſes are principally invented for the weaker, 
that ſo a tew men may reſiſt a great number: 
and if you have ſo great a number of for- 
treſſes, and thoſe requiring great guards (as 
the great fortified in do) you muſt have a 
greater number of ſouldiers then be ſhall have 
which cometh to aſſail you; otherwiſe you were 
not able to provide them all with ſufficient gar- 
riſons to preſerve them from a ſiege. And it you 
be the ſtronger without any fortified place, you 
ſhall preſerve your countrey in keeping the field. 
There is yet a further inconvenience in the for- 
tifying of great towns; that is, that you make 
them ſo proud as they will not acknowledge 
their Sovereigne but upon good terms; and up- 
on the leaſt diſcommoditie they receive in any 
warre the inhabitants deſire rather to change 
their maſter then to ſee their goods waſted. In- 
ſomuch that I conclude, that you ought to have 
ſofew fortreſſes that they may not hinder you 
from keeping the field ; that thoſe which you 
have be ſo well fortified and furniſhed with mu- 
nition as they may make a great reſiſtance ; and 
to place them fo well as — may bridle the 
great towns, and that they may aſlure the fron- 
tiers, that ſo the enemy may make difficultie to 
leave a place behind him which might diſcom- 
M 2 modate 
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modate his victuall, and that by intelligence or 
otherwiſe he may not ſeiſe upon ſome princi- 
pall rown which may ſerve him for a ſeat to en- 
tertein warre within the countrey. Theſe things 
thus diſpoſed of, you muſt regard what enemy 
aſſaileth you. If it be a power of confederates 
unjred together, it is the more eaſie to diſunite, 
then when it dependeth on one alone : and in 
this caſe it is exceeding good to cauſe ſome dif- 
fidence to grow berwixt them, by feigning of 
intelligence with ſome one of the confederates, 
to whom ſhewing more reſpeR and leſſe ani- 
moſitie, you may give jealouſie to the reſt : as 
alſoby procuring a diverſion upon the countrey 
of one of the reſt. It being a very difficult thing 
that many ſovereigne powers ſhould long hold a 
league together, without ſome diſguſts toariſe 
amengſt them, or miſtakings, envies, and even 
enmities, by reaſon of the diverſitie of their hu- 
mours and intereſts; ſo that that power which 
onely dependeth upon one State onely, is much 
more to be feared. And becauſe you may be 
aſſailed more or leſſe fiercely, I mult ſay a word 
for that : If it be by forces whichare not too 
much diſproportionable to yours, you may pre- 
ſerve your countrey without forſaking it, and 
with your army and fortreſſes tie up the enemy, 
in hindring him from victuall; and by en- 
trenching al wayes ſoncar him as you ſhall hin- 
der him from making any ſiege of importance, 
Forit a Conquerour advanceth not forward he 
recoileth ; and it is impoſſible for him to ſubſiſt 
in a countrey which he would conquer, if at firſt 
he takerh, no footing, and doth not ſtrengthen 
Himſelf by ſome conſiderable priſe. If alſo you 
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be aſſailed by a power altogether — 3 
nable to your forces; in this caſe you mult leave 
the field, and burn all the victuall which you 
cannot contein within your fortreſſes, and alſo 
all the towns and villages which you cannot 

d: for it is better i. you to preſerve your 
elf in a ruined countrey, then to keep it for 
your enemy. And it ia in this that a Prince; to 
gain, as he thinketh, the name of being compaſ- 
ſionate towards his people (which in ſuch occa- 
ſions turn their backs upon him) becometh cru- 
el towards himſelf ; Bur it is rather a vice of 
irreſolution and of weakneſſe of courage 
which poſſeſſeth us, then a true com 

which we have of the misfortune of an 2 as 

that of the Emperour 0the, who upon the hylt 

ill fortune that befell him (his forces being yet 
entire) durſt got trie the hazard of a battel any 

more, And he who could nt afford any pitie to 

Galba in his decrepir age (being his deſigned ſuc» 

ceſſour tothe Empire) and which had commit- 

ted all kinds of villanies to attein it, would 
perſwade poſterity, that compaſſion to ſee the 

Romane bloud (ſhed had made him reſolve to 

eſtrange himſelf from it by killing himſelf, Thus 

it is that we oftentimes delire to cover our vices 
with the vertue which is neareſt thercunto. But 
as it is a maxime, that no publick good can be 
without ſome prejudice to ſome NN men, 

ſo a Prince cer got diſintangle himſelf from a: 

perilous enterpriſe, if he will pleaſe every 

man. And the greateſt and molt uſuall faults 
which we commit in matters of State e nd wat 
proceed from ſuffering our ſelves to be carried 
away with this complacencie, yyhereo., we re- 
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Pent us when there is no remedy left. But to 
avoid ſuch ſtorms you muſt hold this for a fun- 
damentall law for your own preſervation, Never 
to ſuffer that neighbour of yours to grow up 
which maketh himſelf the ſtrongeſt : for it 
is better to offend him by hindring him from 
enabling himſelf to deſtroy you, then to ſuffer him 
to grow greater out of fear to offend him. It 
being a thing certain, that no man preſerveth his 
libertic againſt a conquering enemy by comple- 
ments but onely by force. n 
It remaineth that we ſpeak of puiſſant States | 
which (without help of another) have arms, | ic 
money, and what elſe is needfull to mainteina | g 
continuall warre. ri 
Of this kind there be but few, and they need u 
to care for none but themſelves ; for that one ti 
ſole enemy is not able to aſſail them, and that it b 
is hard for the leagues of ſeverall Princes all to t! 
ce in ſuch a deſigne, or for any long fi 
time to ſubſiſt together: Nevertheleſſe I will F n 
ſay a word on this ſubject. Great States are 8 
either compacted altogether, or ſpread road b 
in ſeverall places : the firſt, which have all their t. 
forces united; are able to aſſail, and to defend 
themſelves more powerfully then they which 
are ſo ſeparared ; becauſe they carry all their 
forces where need requireth with more dili- 
gence and facilitie, and lefſe charge : the other 
put a great part of the world into an alarm and 
jealouſie, becauſe they frontier upon the 
ateſt number of States. Nevettheleſſe, if 

e one or the other be aſſailed, they muſt make 
uſe of the defenſes we propounded before: one- 
ly I will ſay that they ought to have no fortreſſes 
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but good ones, and few in number, and onely on 
the fronticrs, and none within the heart of the 
countrey; for that having more cauſe to fear 
civil warres then forrein, and without which 
no man will ever aſſail a great Empire, it is 
the way to tak* away the main root from 
them which maketh them to undertake 
the enterpriſe and to ſubſiſt, Beſides, you ought 
not to perpetuate any governments, neither to 
families, nor yet for life. But the principall and 
moſt able remedy againſt civil warre is to en- 
tertein a forrein warte; which chaſeth away 
idleneſſe, ſetteth all on work, and particularl 
giveth ſatisfaction to ambitious and ſtirring ſpi- 
tits: it baniſherh luxurie, it maketh your people 
warlike, and mainteineth g ou in ſuch reputa- 
tion amongſt your neighbours, as you are the ar- 
bitratour of all their differences. It is true that 
this maxime is not good to be obſerved but b 
ſuch States as are of this laſt ſort, For as it 18 
neceſſary for them, I find it hurtfull for pettie 
States, which muſt fear all ſorts of warre ; for 
being too weak to gain by it, they run the hazard 
to be the pray of ſuch as are the ſironger. 
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C uA. XX. hir 
ofibe means how to aſſure a conqueſt, 


Sovereigne Prince is more capable to make ¶ ha 
great and ready conqueſts then a common - ¶ the 
wealth ; for that finding himſelf ſecret in his | ow 
counſel, courageous in his reſolution, ready in fea 
his execution, and not fearing tobe contradicted | wt 
by any, he maketh more conqueſts in ten years F nat 
of his life, then a common- wealth which is leſſe me 
ſecret, which is long in reſolving, which bridleth Þ cor 
the authoritie of het Captains, and which every | ad 
hoare contradicteth their actions, ſhall be able Þ we 
to do in a hundred yeares : So alſo a common» | ow 
wealth which goeth alwayes upon her own | ing 
maximes, which is not ſubjeR to the want of I duc 
one perſon, and whoſe government receiveth þ cor 
no alteration by the death of any of them, con- | go 
ſerveth much better and for a longer time that a c 
which ſhe hath conquered then a Prince; which | mu 
r ofttimes (and almoſt alwayes) hath a ſacceſſour Þ the 
as much a heartleſſe dullard as himſelf was ver- ¶ the 
tuous. Nevertheleſſe, I will here eſtabliſh(as well tie. 
for the one as for the other) the true maximes ¶ out 
for the well aſſuring of a conqueſt : which con- | wh 
rſiſt in two things ; namely to take away the de- ¶ hin 
fire of revolting from thoſe whom you have den 
conquered, and the means of being able to do it. dot 
For the firſt, it is a thing very certain, that if cou 
you conquer a free people, you ſhall not rake min 
away(atleaſt during the life of thoſe which have | arti 
lived fo) their deſire to recover their liberty. If 
they be ſubjects to a Prince and a State, and that cha 
they have onely changed their maſter, they will I fore 
rather deſire tc remain under the authoritie of | the 
him 
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him which ſhall uſe them the moſt courteoufly, 
Therefore you muſt alwayes begin by a fair way, 
and to eſtabliſh a condition for them which you 
have conquered which may be ſure, both for 
their life and for their goods. For if even your 
own ſubjects find not this aſſurance, it is to be 
feared they will revolt; how much more they 
which are newly conquered it being a law of 
nature imprinted in every creature, that the 
meaneſt and leaſt an taketh care for its own 
conſervation; to which man endued with reaſon 
addeth the conſervation of his honour and his 
welfare, which he ofttimes preferreth before his 
own life. Therefore aPrince muſt govern accord- 
ing tocxad juſtice, uphold the oppreſſed in his 
due tight, abſtein from all violence himſelf, aſwel 
concerning the honour of their wives as for their 
goods: for without this it is impoſſible to make 
a conquered people tratable. You muſt alſo ( ſo 
much as may be) maintein them in the form of 
their government, & exclude none of them out of 
the poſſibility of atteining to thoſe offices, digni- 
ties and honours which they may e with- 
out prejudice to your ſafetie. And if itbea Pfince 
which maketh this conqueſt, the means to aſſure 
himſelf well therein is there toeſtabliſh his refi- 
dence the molt that may be: for that his preſence 
doth hinder many diſorders, the ſplendour of his 
court imprinteth a certain veneration into the 
minds of the people, and it bringech gain to the 
artificersand citizens where it is kept. 

If it be a common-wealth which cannot 
change the ſeat of their government, it is there- 
fore neceſſary that ſuch as they ſhould ſend thi- 
ther to govern live there with ſplendour, = 
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the people is ſometimes more taken with ap- ſome 
pearance then realitie. Theſe are the means in m 
which do inſenſibly inſinuate obedience into a ſhop 
newly conquered people : but becauſe this is not 
ſufficient, and that ofttimes the facilitie of te- 
volting impunely cauſeth men to have a deſire to etꝭ 
it, it is — for you to precaution your ſelf good 
by requiſite aſlurances, which conſiſt in having con 
their arms and fortreſſes in your own hands : I Jis n 
mean not that all the people ſhall be wholy diſ-· I fron 
armed, for if it be poſſible it muſt not come to ſ ſenſ 
that; but to aſſure your ſelf of great communal - that 
ties by good fortreſſes;to have arcenals in ſeve · of b 
rall parts, and not all in one place; and not to that 
leave any town or caſtle (except your fortreſſes | into 
of — ſtrong as to be able to endure 100 
cannon-bullets. There is a laſt means, whereof the 
ancients made a profitable uſe, and is now — 
left, which I do marvellouſly approve of; whic 
is, to eſtabliſh colonies, and to tranſport the ( 
ple from one countrey to another. For beſide: 
that it is a great bridle to keep a conquered coun» || rep 
trey in aw, you recompenſe by this means the cel 
nearer part of thoſe ſouldiers which have done u 
you good ſervice. And I find not the reaſon to be che 
ſufficient which ſome alledge, that it is cruelty || and 
to make this permutation, and that an can 
charity; but tothe contrary I find indeed thoſe} v 
remedies tobe cruel which are commonly uſed, cul 
to keep the people ſounder as they have nothing If 
but their life, and cannot hope for any honour I thi 
within their own countrey, For my ſelf I pro- y® 
feſle freely, that I had rather be driven out ot my | do 
countrey into another, where I ſhould have 21 an 
hope for my ſelf and mine to be able to ond to] ly 
ome · 
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omething more then now Iam, then to remain 
mine own countrey to be deprived of that 
pe; finding nothing to be ſo hard as to take 
y hope from a man, which is that which in 
this world, and for the goods of this world, ma- 
eth him undertake all chings;and which for the 
goods of the other world furniſheth him with 
onſtancy to ſuffer all things: Moreover, there 
is nothing which diſtinguiſheth a man ſo much 
from a beaſt, nor yet a regenerate man from a 
ſenſuall,as . Which maketh me conclude, 

that you ſhould never take from a man the 
of being able to obtein a better condition then 
that which he poſſeſſeth, that ſo he be not caſt 

into deſpair, - 
Cray, XXI. . 
How you muſt proceed to relieve your 
allie and confederate, 


Ne of the moſt honouraole actions which a 
Prince doth, and which bringeth him moſt 
reputation, is to ſuccour his allies in their ne- 
ceſſiries : but it is a thing which for the molt part 
is very difficult. When you will make war, you 
chooſe your advantages, and you take your time 
and your meaſures according to that which you 
can and will do: it is not ſo in the ſuccouring of 
your allie, which muſt be aſſiſted with ſuch diffi- 
culties and diſcommodities as you meet with. 
IF his countrey be joyned to yours, and that no- 
thing hindreth you from aſſiſting him with all 
your forces united, you cannot excuſe the not 
doing of it, unleſſe it be that you fear his enemy, 
and would not offend him; which is an unman- 
lyand no judicious reaſon, For by this excuſe 
you 
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ou mm not the danger which your neigh 
— e will draw upon you. It being mud 
better for you to reſiſt joyntly, then ſuffer you 
ſelves to be undone one after another. But it | 
be an allie ſeparated from you by otucr Frince 
and States (which ofttimes ſo hapneth ) and (hL ct 
you meet with great difficulties to get into hip 
countrey, you muſt then well conſider after what 
manner you ſhould ſuccour him: for if the $ 
which are between you both refuſe you paſſage 
and that you maſt be enforced to give them bat · N 
tel before you be able to aſſiſt your allie, it is tc 
be feared that you ſhall not be able to ſuccout mea 
him timely enough. And if your neighbour, ei- cor 
ther for Kar of you, or of him which aflailethÞabrc 
yourallie, do you paſſage, you cannot ac-Ia8 h 
cept thereof with ſafety, unleſſe he put you in irr 
poſſeſſion of thoſe places which are neceſſary toit 
aſſure your return; which being refuſed you,you der 
muſt go no further. But if the enemy of your ¶ inec 
ally hath territories near you, and ſuch as you prin 
may eaſily aſſailʒ you muſt do it ſtoutly; and that I the 
ſuccour which can be given by diverſion is (in I ſom 
my opinion) the ſureſt and that which ſucceed- No-. 
erhbeſ ; becauſe you do it with all your forces I ting 
and conveniences, and ordinarily that countrey pat. 
which you aſſail is not well provided, becauſe he I het 
which aſſaileth another State leadeth out with N his « 
him the beſt Captains and ſouldiers which he eth 
hath, But if you want all theſe means, there is ¶ oO 
no other left but that of money, wherewith you ] prir 
may aſſiſt him; which ofttimes is not ſufficient Þ ben 
to ſave him. a © 
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; Phich is beft,whether a great Prince make warrs 


im perſon, or by his Lieutenant. 


nceFTT is to the purpoſe in this place to treat whe- 


L cher a Prince ought to manage his warre- in 


perſon or by Licutenants : for that the practice 
Hereof being different, every man bringeth his 


reaſons to maintein his opinion. which 
{approve of his doing it in perſon alledge, that 
dy going out of his territcries he openeth the 


open 
Fdoore for diſorders, and robbeth himſelf of the 


neans to prevent them; that it is more 
or him to keep peace within then to make war 


abroad , for which nothing can do ſo much good 


as his preſence, which k h in aw the moſt 
irring ſpirits ; that holding them which are 
within in obedience he may give the better or- 
der to his affairs abroad; that there befall greater 


out Finconveniences and leſſe remediable, when the 


AP, 


Prince is ingaged in perſon out of his countrey, 
then when be : within itzthar if he ſhall receive 
ſome check in his perſon being farre from his 
owne territories, thoſe buſie heads are more da- 
ring to make innovations, every man emanci- 
—_ himſelf and ſhaketh off his obedience z if 

e be ſlain there, his ſubjects are affrighted, and 
his enemie is encouraged by it, and thence draw- 
eth great advantages; if he be taken, that is ſtill 
worſe; for none being able to declare himſelf 


Prince,and the ones, to make their 
benefit of his calamity, put all affairs into ſuch 
a confuſion that ing is done in the State 


with authoritie, becauſe they which ſeiſe upon 
the government tyrannize over the other great 
ones 
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ones which might pretend the ſame, which oſt. 
times love rather to call in the common enemy 
then to obey their fellows, Whereunto they 
adde, that a Prince cannot free himſelf witho 
giving great advantages to his enemy, which 
turn to a notable and irremediable prejudice 
both to himſelf and his State: So that all thing 
being balanced, they conclude that the incon- 
veniences are much greater of hazarding the 
perſon of the Prince in the warres then to cauſe 
themto be managed by his Licutenants. This 
opinion is principally mainteined by men of the 
gown, naturall enemies to ſouldiers; who fer 
that they can better preſerve theirauthoritic in 


peace then war, do not onely diſſwade from 


going in perſon to the warre, but even do adviſe 
the ſuffering of all ſorts of ignominy rather then 
to make war, Whereunto flatterers, panders, and 
all the plagues of Princes do adhere, which en- 
tertein them within their countrey in a lazineſlc 
wi bringeth them to all ſorts of luxurie, making 
them believe that their States are but made for 
them, and not they for their States; that the 
taking of a maidenhead is more honourable then 
the conqueſt of a Province; that there belongeth 
more induſtry and trouble to the well-ordering 
of a feaſt then of a battel ; that labour is not ap- 
pointed but onely for porters ; and that great 
Kings ſhould cauſe all things to be ated without 
moving themſelves : which is the uſuall way & 
the loſſe of kingdomes and empires. They which 
counſel a Prince to make warre in perſon, al- 
ledge that the command of an army is a mot ſell 
ſo delicious that it ought not to be imparted to 
others without great neceſſitie: for thatto ac - 
quit 
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| be very abſolute; and ofttimes the 
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quit a mans ſelf well in ſuch a e, — 
all 
an army doth not contein himſelf within his 
dutic, eſpecially when the Prince performeth 
not his own. For in this caſe he is naturally en- 
vious of ng of another, and cannot ſup- 
port the actions of his Lieutenant, though 
they tend to his own profit. In which humour 
they do entertein him which govern the affairs 
at court, with this frar, leaſt that an eminent 
vertue ſhould ſupplant them. And from hence 

deth the infelicitie of the moſt part of 
rave deſignes, how well ſoever undertaken, 
which are made to periſh either for want of mo- 
ney or of victuall, or by reſtraining the authority 
of the Generall, or by putting officers upon him 
which oppoſe him, and which prove rather 
ſhackles to him then aſſiſtants : and when affairs 
have not ſucceeded as men imagined, the fault 
is caſt upon him which is innocent, and the 
blameworthy triumph: and thus great Princes ſhal 
be ſerved which make war by their Lieutenants: 
That the reputation of a Prirce who is a good 
commander himſelf is much greater then a Prin- 
ces which hath good commanders : that the firſt 
1s feared for his own worth, and the other onely 
through others : that the firſt cannot betray 
himſelf, bat that the commanders of the other 
may be corrupted : that the firſt can make choice 
of ſuch as are fit for warre,and the other hath no 
good commanders but by hazard. : that the au- 
thoritie of the one is not ſo envic i nor croſled, 
ſeeing heis maſter, and is to give account of his 
actions to noman; but that the Generall of the 
army of another is ſubject to a 3 — 
. 
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louſie, and thrice happy is he that eſcapeth it: 
that the means to prevent civil warres is to im- 
ploy the molt ſtirring and courageous ſpirics in 

in warres, where they ſhall find where- 
with to ſatisſie their ambitions ; as alſo to be a. 
wayes armed, becauſe that will cool thoſe which 
are hotteſt : and that the Prince be at the heat 
of his army, that ſo none may uſe it againſt him, 
They alledge further, that never Prince hath 
founded a great Empire, but by making warre in 
perſon ; nor hath loſt any, but when he made 
warre by his Lieutenants. It is now left to the 
choice of Princes what is to be done upon theſe 
two adviſes, If he be a drone, which contenteth 
himſelf to be admired by his grooms, which ta- 
keth no delight but in voluptuouſneſſe, and 
which leaveth eff the acting of the part of a King be 
to act that of a ſcoundrel, he will never tale mor 
that counſel to command his armies himſelf. If F,. 
he be a wiſe Prince, whica loveth tranquillitie 
to maintein his people in juſtice, nevertheleſſe 
he will not omit to be ed for warre, and or 
to inform himſelf therein, that ſo when occaſion Note 
ſhall ſerve he need not commit the command of Nulc 
his armics to others. But if he be agenerous 
Prince which hunteth after glory, and deſireth F 
to imitate thoſe great men which live till 2000 
years after their death, and whoſe venerableK.y, | 
names at this day do honor thoſe which mention Nigc 
them, he will doubtleſſe chooſe for his principall icht 
imployment that of war; wherein he will en · Nhe e 
devour to mal. e himſelf expert, that fo he need ut j 
not depend upon others for the leading of his ar- 
mics, and will make that his chief delight. And þhig 
this is the true pleaſure which —— the y he 

pirit 
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ch it; ſpirir, which is particular to man, and common 
co im. ¶ to great men: for corporallpleaſure hath more 


rits in of the beaſt then of man; and ſo he that wWhully 
here · ¶ addicteth himſelf thereunto is worſe then a 


* . brute beaſt. 
—— Cuar, XXIII. 
t him, Of reputation. 


| hath * a thing which cannot be conceived, how 
available the reparation of a Generall of an 
made f armie is and how it is to be preſerved. For 
bel after that you have acquired the eſtimation of 
thele ¶ being a wile man, A of great managing, if you 
meeth I vill conſerve it by prudence, men will ſay you 
ch ta. are become a coward ; and if by hazarding ſome 
and Ibattel you receive a check, they will hold you to 
King de raſh. So that there is no function in the world 
Aale Ymore ſubject to blame then that of a Generall of 
n army: and very happy is that commander 
which h his reputation entire untill the 
the end. ertheleſſe ſo long as it laſteth it 
zorketh marvellous effects : for when he hath 
zotren the name of being proſperous in war, the 
auldiers believe that he cannot be beaten ; and 
go upon his word ſo ſecurely to the combat, as 
hey take no more knowledge of the danger; 
wading themſelugs that he never command- 
th them to fight, but that he is aſſured of the 
Rory : which doth ſoencourage them as they 
ighe with much the more reſolution, Moreover, 
he enemies meeting with ſach a man, fight not 
but in fear,as being aſſured to be beaten. There be 
thouſand of ancient and modern examples of | 
And Inis truth. When the army of eMlcibiades (even 
1 the hen he was abſent) was beaten, the At — 
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r Coptan. 
believed that it was with his conſent. The one- 
y report of the arrivall of C eſar and Mexender, 
Sn 
times the yielding of provinces and t 
defeat of armies. The ſole reputation of Henn 
the fourth, who was taken notice of in the com- 
bat of Fontaine 'Francoi,, atriving there the day 
before in poſt, made che Spaniard; abandon Har- 
. I have obſerved the D euphinoir to have 
this belief, that the Conſtable le Deſdiguira 
could not be beaten. Bur as this opinion is of 
at profit to a Generall of an army when he 
th atteined it, ſo to be Sought unluckie in 
warre is a great hindrance to him : for it is im- 
poſſible for him to aſſure himſelf on thoſe 
ſouldiers which have ſuch an opinion of their 
Commander, Therefore a Generall of an army 
malt make it his principall aim to begin well; 
then not to omit any thing for the preſerving of 
what he hath gotten: A to die 
glonouſly in ſome action then to linger out 
a ſnamefull life after that he hath committed 
ſome unmanly act. For as the profeſſion of war 
is that of all others which conferreth molt ho- 
-nour upon 4 man which therein acquitteth him- 
ſelf well, ſo it drawech the greateſt infamy upon 
him that demeaneth himſelf ill. 
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